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Dear Mr. President: 

I have the honor to transmit to you the report of the 
Chairman of the Coimission you appointed last June to look into 
the governance of Cornell University with special reference to 
the role of students. Let me emphasize at once that the report 
is in no sense a statoaent of the Cosndssion as a sdiole. It is 
simply the Chairman's attei^>t to summarize the major points of 
discussion with special oqphasis on those that bear particularly 
on the design of new organizational arrangements. Several 
different points of view are included, but the primary position 
from which the report is written is still a personal one. 

Perhaps the best way of regarding it is as a statement of what 
the Chairman has learned from participating in the discussions. 

Nay he hasten to aid that this apparently egocentric procedure 
did not originate with him but was urged by essentially the 
entire membership of the Cemmission. Included in the body of 
the report are two fairly long passages prepared by other members 
of the* Commission on subjects in which they had special interest 
and con^tence. This report will be followed later by other 
papers prepared by the individual members of the Commission. 

These are expected to deal in more depth with certain of the 
topics included in the Chairman's report and in several 
instances they may express different points of view. 

We have chosen this admittedly scxnevhat cumbersome method 
of reporting for a number of reasons. In the Tirst place, we 
feel that an effort to produce a conventional consensus report 
would fail to convey the complexity and the richness of the 
experience we have been through together. In sc doing it would 
gloss over and obscure certain key issues which must be dealt 
with in the future if orderly progress towards the high objectives 
of the University is to be maintained. 

A second reason for deciding not to proceed towards a 
single limited set of recoinmendations grows out of our awareness 
of the unrepresentativeness of the Commission as now constituted. 
Even if we were to emerge with a set of unanimous recommendations, 
the University community would be most unlikely to accept them 
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without further prolonged debate. The student members of the 
Commission were chosen primarily because of their proven interest 
in changing existing arrangements rather than for their identifi- 
cation with majority points of view. Althoi^h all the non-student 
members are nominally members of the faculties of the various 
colleges# many of them are now more closely identified with the 
administration. It is particularly regrettable that the two 
representatives of the* tradition of humane letters f vund it 
necessary to withdraw from our discussions. 

Nevertheless# those of us who remain feel that we have 
learned a great deal from one another about how the University 
works and where many ol the roots of current dissatisfaction lie. 
Indeed our very awareness of the fact that we could not satisfactorily 
represent the views of the community as a whole may have freed us 
to explore some areas with more intensity than we otherwise could. 

Many members of the Commission have lately become concerned 
that the report does not start from the premise that the fundamental 
job of the University is to carry on all of its educational# 
research and public service activities in an atmosphere of open 
inquiry and free expression. Those members believe that all 
proposals either for maintenance of the status quo or for reform 
must be explicitly tested against that presmise. The report does 
not follow such a pattern. Some of those members believe that the 
conclusions in the report are not on that account necessarily 
suspect. Others believe that a report not explicitly founded on 
the primacy of free inquiry and expression is so likely to result 
in conclusions infringing academic freedom of students and 
faculty that they cannot concur in the report. Prof. Ian Macneil 
has stated that he will write a comment elaborating on the latter 
viewpoint. 

We had hoped to produce a more polished document which would 
include the supplementary papers expected from other members of 
the Commission. The imminent establishment of a constituent 
assembly to consider from a far more representative base the 
subjects previously dealt with by this Commission makes it 
desirable to provide the results of our deliberations as promptly 
as possible# even at some sacrifice to form and finish. The 
Chairman must take entire responsibility not only for the 
substance of the opinions expressed but for the unfinished and 
awkward nature of their presentation. On the other hand# he must 
acknowledge his indebtedness to the individual members of the 
Commission for suggesting and formulating many of the ideas and 
opinions which provided the basis of the report. Indeed he must 
confess that he emerges from this year's experience with almost 
none of his previous assumptions completely intact and with 
several entirely new conceptions. 



Sincerely 




Robert S. Mori son# M.D 
Director 



President James A. Perkins 
300 Day Hall 
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PART I 



INTRODUCTION 

PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 



A great university like Cornell exists for several purposes 
and fulfills several functions in society. Some of these are 
ancient and well recognized, others are more recent. Some of the 
more recent functions have been thrust upon the University, and 
not all of its members may even realize that the University is 
engaged in them. 

There is even some controversy as to whether the University 
is in a healthy or decadent state. If rapid growth is a criterion 
of health, the University has certainly been a healthy organism 
daring the last several decades. But many of its present ills 
may reason2d>ly be traced to distortions or inequalities in the 
growth process. Many observers would feel, for example, that the 
faculty, and student body together with the complexity and cost 
of their day to day activities have developed far faster than an 
administrative apparatus originally designed to cope with the very 
modest material needs of a smaller and relatively isolated company 
of scholars. 

Any effort to redesign or modify the apparatus by which the 
modern university is governed may well begin with a brief review 
of both its historic and its more contemporary functions. The 
solutions of certain kinds of problems in a great university will 
necessarily be different from those that may be appropriate to a 
small liberal arts college, simply because it is expected to 
fulfill a larger number of purposes. 

At the risk of beladjoring the obvious, let us begin then by 
reminding ourselves that the modern university has three great 
purposes: teaching, research and public service. We like to 

think of these three as being mutually supportive and evenly 
balanced but, of course, this is rarely the case. It is gener- 
ally agreed, hov?ever, that as a general principle, teaching and 
research should be closely coupled. Indeed, at the advanced 
level, teaching xs unthinkable without the existence of research; 
and in the long r\in, research suffers if it loses contact with 
the oncoming generation. On the other hand, it often appears 
that too great an emphasis on research in the distribution of 
funds and as the only criterion for academic promotion, acts to 
reduce the efforts of the best men in teaching. Conversely, too 
heavy a teaching load impairs both teaching and research. 
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Similarly, the American university is usually praised by 
observers both at home and abroad for its participation in 
community affairs in contrast to the more limited scope of its 
historic counterparts in Europe. The initiative provided by 
the Morrill Act is regarded as one of the real milestones in 
higher education, since it placed the university's participa- 
tion in the mechanical and agricultural acts on the same plane 
with the classical devotion to the professions of theology, 
medicine and law. Many of us are here at Cornell in large 
part because of the value we set on the University's partici- 
pation in the real world through research on problems of immedi- 
ate practical importance apd by extending its educational 
services to the producing community. On the other hand, we are 
not unaware of the dangers to more basic investigations and to 
broader , more general education that can come from too great a 
preoccupation with practical problems. The point of these 
reflections for those who must comment on or redesign the govern- 
ing apparatus is to remind them to bear in mind the crucial 
importance of making the machinery capable of maintaining a 
proper equilibrium among these three major forces. 

Even within each of these three great areas, forces and 
tensions exist which are far from automatically balanced. The 
promotion of graduate education does not necessarily carry with 
it a concomitant improvment in undergraduate education, and vice 
versa. Indeed, there is substantial opinion that traces many of 
the current ills of undergraduate education to the specialization 
and professionalization of learning in the graduate schools that 
dominate most of our leading unversities . * On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the demand for increased graduate education 
both from the individuals enjoying that education and from a 
society that increasingly needs its products is a real thing and 
not an artifact of an ingrown system. It will take much thought 
and careful planning to improve undergraduate education and graduate 
education at the same time and with the same means. 

The problems of balancing research and teaching or under- 
graduate and graduate education are at least familiar and perhaps 
not beyond the reach of existing mechanisms and concepts. 

Problems arising from the public service function are newer and 
far less well understood. Lack of examination and consequent 
lack of understanding of these relationships appears to underly 
much of the misunderstandings and consequent unrest within the 
University itself. It therefore appears desirable to devote a 
special section of this report to a brief review of the develop- 
ment of relations between the University and the society as 
this development has occurred especially in the United States. 



* W. Allen Wallis, "Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces in 
University Organization," Daedelus, Fall, 1964, Vol. 93 #4 
p. 1071. 
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I. A. THE UNIVERSITY AS A PART OF A LARGER SOCIETY 

Since there is a tendency on the part of all academic 
people, faculty and students alike, to regard themselves as 
objects of special interest and concern, it is well to remind 
ourselves that the institution we serve and the benefits we 
enjoy are generously supported by society at large. Some, but 
by no means the major part of this support is prompted by an 
appreciation of the beauty and dignity of pure knowledge. Some- 
what more important perhaps is the recognition that education, 
on balance, makes it possible for more individuals to lead lives 
satisfactory to themselves. The preponderant interest of society, 
however, is in the role of the University in abolishing hunger, 
lightening and load of pain and illness, and bringing all kinds 
of other comforts and excitement to the pursuit of happiness. To 
this must reluctantly be added, since men have not learned to 
live with other men on a large scale, the fact that the univer- 
sity is called upon to contribute to the common defense. 

In the beginning, most educational institutions were 
designed to transmit a rather limited body of knowledge already 
reasonably well agreed to by the society as a whole. It rapidly 
becaune apparent, however, that the kind of people interested in 
giving their lives to higher education were not interested in 
merely transmitting agreed upon truths. On the whole, the best 
of them seemed to get their greatest satisfaction in questioning 
old truths and developing new ones. Society at large was origin- 
ally somewhat perplexed and dismayed by this tendency, but over 
the 1,000 or so years of its existence, the Western University 
has succeeded in convincing its constituency that in the long 
run Society will benefit most by allowing scholars a very high 
degree of freedom to explore new areas of knowledge and to teach 
what they think they have found to the next generation of students 
without restriction. 

It soon developed that in order to give individual faculty 
and students the necessary freedom to follow or teach any doctrine 
they wished, the university as an institution had to withdraw 
itself from taking any formal position on matters of scholarly 
controversy. Today we have reached the point at which the univer- 
sity can scarcely be recorded as for anything at all except the 
freedom of its faculty to be for anything they like. All this 
implies a kind of disengagement of the university from the work- 
ings of society, in return for which society disengages itself 
from meddling with the internal workings of the university. 

The situation is in practice a good deal more complicated 
than described above. Although most good universities jealously 
guard the rights of their faculty to freedom of thought and 
expression, and although they usually refrain from commenting 
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officially on matters of political controversy, all universities 
feel obligated to involve themselves with the needs of society 
in several other ways. Often at considercUble cost to the ideal 
of freedom described above, the university will recognize a duty 
to provide training and education in those professions which the 
society indicates that it needs. Equally important is the commit- 
ment to do research on problems of recognized importance to the 
community. Nowhere are those policies more clearly seen than in 
the establishment of the land grant colleges in this country 
approximately a century ago. Nothing could be more explicit than 
the statement of the purposes of these institutions to advance 
the practical arts of engineering, agriculture, and military tactics. 

The relationships between the agricultural department and 
their constituencies have been particularly close, and illustrate 
clearly how far a university may in practice extend itself into 
the community. All agricultural colleges maintain faculty members 
whose principal business it is to take the knowledge generated 
on the c£unpus into the fields and homes of the surrounding farming 
community. Conversely, problems identified in the field are 
brought back to the campus for investigation. Much of the research 
concerns the effects of foodstuffs, pesticides, and fertilizers 
and the results are of importance to industry as well as to 
farmers. There is, of course, no question that this close 
triangular relationship among the university, the farming community 
and industry has been immensely important in increasing the pro- 
ductivity of agriculture and raising the standard of living of at 
least a considerable portion of the rural community. 

The increases in productivity which were the primary targets 
of the enterprise have, of course, resulted in revolutionary 
changes in society, most notable perhaps being the migration of 
the great majority of the rural population to the city. This 
migration has in turn brought all kinds of changes, both desirable 
and undesirable, in its wake. Other unanticipated side effects 
such as the contamination of the environment with pesticides and 
the overfertilization of lakes and streams are posing problems 
of increasing social, economic, and political importance. Now 
the University is turning its attention increasingly to these 
secondary effects of its original interventions. Clearly, the 
university had had and continues to have immediate, direct, and 
explicit impacts on society, a situation quite different from the 
theoretical detachment described in the opening paragraphs of this 
section. 

What about the reciprocal effect of the farming community 
and agri-business on the university? The research program of a 
good college of agriculture covers a very wide range, from such 
basic topics as theoretical genetics and biochemistry to the 
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action of specific pesticides in protecting certain crops of 
e'C^onomic importance. In principle, members of the faculty 
appear to be free to choose their own research programs; and 
ir practice, the great majority probably feei reasonaibly free 
of constraints. Nevertheless, it is quite clear that colleges 
ir states which grow a lot of cotton do more research on cotton 
tlun do their sister institutions ’n the North. Much of this 
cG*lcentration on problems of local import ince comes about in 
ways which do not seriously or obviously interfere with tradi- 
tional academic freedcxns. In its simplest terms, the situation 
is one in which a dean finds it relatively easy to find funds 
from the legislature or from industry to solve certain kinds of 
problems. This money is then used to support the work of faculty 
already interested in such problems or to attract people from 
elsewhere with these interests. Other more obscure forms of 
p ;essure may from time to time be used to persuade investigators 
tj take up problems of special local importance, but only very 
rarely would an attempt be made to force a faculty member into 
research he prefers not to do. Experience shows that an investi- 
gator is not likely to turn out anything very useful under such 
conditions . 

We have begun by discussing the relationship of the land 
grant college to the rural community, since it appears to be 
the simplest and most agreeadjle case. Certainly the relation- 
ship was intended to be a close one, the intention was clearly 
stated, and practical development has followed the intended 
blueprint very closely. The results have been very generally 
applauded . 

With this model in mind, we may turn now to the much more 
complex relationship between the university as a whole and 
society as a whole. Anything like a complete treatment would 
require a book rather than a section of a committee report. 
Nevertheless, we feel the need of discussing a few of the major 
issues. This need arises in part from the growing feeling that 
the University does in fact affect social and political decisions 
more than is generally recognized, and than it cares to admit. 
These considerations in turn prcxnpt the suggestion that the 
present arrangements for making policy decisions involving inter- 
changes between society and the university should be carefully 
examined and perhaps modified. 

Although a university as an institution rarely if ever 
takes explicit positions on one side or another of controversial 
social or political questions, it has the capacity to influence 
such decisions in a variety of ways . How much the university in 
fact exerci'ies this influence, how much of such exercise is con- 
scious and deliberate, and how much inadverert, above all 
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whether a univeraity should consciously try to direct the course 
of political or social action are all questions on which there 
is considerable disagreement. What then are the ways in which 
the university might influence the course of affairs? 

1. Clearly the most important long term influence is 
wrought by the students who are trained and educated 
at the university and later bring their expertise, 
their sense of values , and their wisdom to bear on 
questions of public interest. 

2. Equiily important and closely linked with the produc- 
tion of trained people, is the production of new ideas 
and technologies for the guidance of society in new 
directions, improvements in production, the protection 
of the public health and, as we reluctantly admitted 
before, the prcxnotion of the ccMumon defense. As we 
all increasingly realize, it is naive to regard any 

of these "advances" as an unquestioned good. Each, 
as a matter of fact, brings with it those undesirable 
side effects which in turn demand further research. 

Though in theory, the university takes only limited 
responsibility for and exerts little authority over the 
direc ion taken by the research done within its walls, 
in practice it may guide research by accepting certain 
types of appropriations and grants and refusing others. 
It may quite consciously direct the course of investi- 
gation by giving a position to an investigator who is 
known to be engaged in work of the desired character. 
Indeed, a whole group of workers may be assembled in a 
department or center explicitly devoted to the solution 
of a particular set of problems. 

3. Though the university as a corporate entity takes no 
position on public issues, its personnel are encouraged 
to do so as individuals. Kore significantly, they 
serve in innumerable roles as consultants to both 
government and industry. The university thus bas, at 
least indirectly, an important influence on decision 
making . 

4. By providing the use of its facilities to outside 
agencies, e.g., for recruitment into the armed forces 
or industrial establishments, the university may appear 
to be tacitly expressing approval for the other acts 
and policies of the agencies in question. 

5. By investing its funds in certain companies, the 
university may be thought to express approval and 
even encouragement of that company's policies on 
social and political matters. Conversely, it can 
express disapproval by selling its stock. More 
serious in its direct effects perhaps is the power to 
affect social change by buying up and managing real 
estate, especially in urban areas. 
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6. As an employer of labor, the university is in a posi- 
tion to express approval or disapproval of such contro- 
versial matters as the open shop, minimum wages, the 
handling of migrant labor and so on. 

7. Finally, in matters affecting its own welfare the 
university quite openly attempts to influence legis- 
lative and executive decisions through conventional 
lobbying practices either by itself or as part of such 
trade associations as the American Association of Land 
Grant Colleges. 

The foregoing are in a summary the principal ways in which 
the university may influence decision making in society as a 
whole. Different observers can and, in fact, do differ quite 
sharply on the degree to which a university exercises these 
powers and on the significance of sOTie of the listed activities. 
Does investment in the Chase National Bank, for example, imply 
approval of the doctrine of Apartheid? Or does the temporary 
assignment of a room to the Dow Chemical Company imply approval 
of use of napalm in Viet Nam? Does acceptance of a military 
contract to investigate the metabolism of the malarial parasite 
imply that the university or, for that matter, the individual 
invistigator approves of the Viet Nam War? By allowing its 
faculty to act as consultants to the industrial military complex, 
does the university help to ensure the overall wisdom of decisions 
made oy the complex or increase the strangle hold of the complex 
on the American economy? 

The Commission certainly arrived at no answers to these 
questions or the many more like them that could be asked. It 
recognizes, however, that differences of view within the univer- 
sity in regard to these matters is at present an important 
source of unrest. Even the most conservative of us recognizes 
an uncomfortable asymmetry in the present situation. While 
carefully restraining itself from taking explicit positions on 
questions of public policy, the university is implicitly and 
sometimes indirectly involved in a number of activities which 
have the net effect of maintaining the status quo. Therefore, 
while we express no opinion on the substantive issues, we shall 
later make suggestions for greatly increasing discussion of 
these issues within the university community and for machinery 
to broaden the base for decision making in this area. 

Closely intertwined with the way the university may influence 
society is the reciprocal question - How does society affect 
decision making in the university? The most important outside 
influence on university decision making is the fact that every- 
one connected with the university very largely shares the cultural 
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values of the rest of society. These values are, therefore, 
directly reflected in university decision making. For example, 
the national manpower market is an influence on the university 
if only because mobile faculty members share the socio-economic 
values of the rest of society which lead thera to be influenced 
by such a market. This sharing of society's current values 
doubtless prevents the university from being as much of an 
innovative force as it might otherwise be. Nevertheless, this 
sharing of current values is not complete, and on balance the 
faculties of universities appear to have been somewhat more 
progressive than the rest of society during most of this century. 

American universities have tried to protect themselves 
against the more recognizable forms of undue influence, either 
from official legislative bodies or private donors in a variety 
of ways. 

A Board of Trustees or Regents is interposed between the 
source of support and the faculty; various protections are 
written into charters and by-laws; regional and national asso- 
ciations have developed numerous ways of protecting individual 
institutions against undue pressures. In addition to these 
legal and structural protections, universities have worked 
hard to develop multiple sources of support so that they need 
not be unduly beholden to any one of them. This philosophy is 
well understood by the donors as well as the recipients. Indeed, 
when the federal government undertook substantially to support 
research and higher education after World War II, the policy 
was explicitly followed by channeling this support through a 
multiplicity of government agencies. 

In the opinion of most university administrators and faculty, 
the "pluralistic" system of support has worked well. In recent 
years, American science and scholarship has undergone a truly 
astonishing development so that the United States is now the 
acknowledged leader in almost all fields of learning and tech- 
nology. Few investigators have felt under serious pressure in 
their choice of research projects from those in charge of the 
distribution of either government or industrial funds. Although 
much of such support is earmarked for specific purposes, these 
purposes are so varied that the individual investigator has 
almost always been able to find some agency that could support 
any competent and significant piece of research in the natural 
sciences and to a large extent in the social sciences as well. 
Indeed, in most universities, virtually the entire research 
budget in the natural sciences is provided from federal and 
industrial sources, and the total of these monies frequently 
comes to over half of the total expenditures of a given 
institution. 
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Admittedly, outside support for the humanities has been 
much harder to come by, and the disproportionate develoixnent 
of the sciences in most universities can be taken as evidence 
that public attitudes and values do indeed have a direct effect 
on the course of affiars within the university. Most univer- 
sities have attempted to balance the situation by channeling 
their "free funds" to those areas unfavored by government or 
foundation support. That these efforts have been generally 
successful is attested to by the interesting but not widely 
recognized fact that the percentage of students enrolled in 
the various disciplinary areas has changed very little in 
response to the enormous increase in government support for 
the sciences. 

Two things have happened recently to cast scmie shadows 
on this scene. The first is a general tightening of govern- 
ment funds. The reduction in total funds available has been 
felt by all investigators. Furthermore, almost all govern- 
ment agencies have been told to stick more closely to their 
"missions" in distributing funds for res .arch. This has made 
it more difficult to find support for basic research, and 
some investigators may have begun to feel some restriction 
on their free choice of research projects for this reason. 

From quite a different quarter, the contention is heard 
that the university is far too dependent on federal, indus- 
trial and foundation funds and has in effect become a part 
of the industrial military complex. All pf these sources, 
and most of the private individual donors as well, represent 
vested interests in the statue quo; but it is hard to see 
what the alternatives are. In a way this criticism in its 
most general form simply says that the trouble is that 
universities get money from those who have it. More cogent 
is the contention that too high a percentage of support comes 
from the military. Indeed it is hard to argue otherwise in 
the face of the fact that the Department of Defense is the 
largest single source of Federal money on the Cornell Campus. 
Some of the more extreme criticisms imply, however, that a 
university compromises itself by accepting research money 
for any purpose from a military service. A related point of 
view holds that to work on projects of probable military 
importance implies university approval of military policy in 
general and of the specific war or wars in which the new 
knowledge or technology is to be applied. 

The more usual point of view on this matter recognizes 
that under modern conditions, the common defense requires 
the participation of almost all elements in society. The 
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university as the principal source of new technologies and 
trained manpower, is in this sense an essential element in 
the defense establishment. On the other hand, it is not 
part of the university's business to decide how or when these 
technologies and manpower are to be used, or to pass judgment 
as an institution on the justness of particular wars. 

This policy of detachment does not imply, however, that 
such topics are not suitable for academic debate. Furthermore, 
individual faculty members are free to take public positions 
on questions of military policy and to participate as consult- 
ants to official agencies responsible for making foreign 
policy and military decisions. Indeed, it can be argued that 
university people may be in a better position to exert a moder- 
ating influence on military thought if they have become familiar 
with strategic and technological matters in a consulting 
capacity. The recent informed testimony of many university 
scholars against deploying the ABM system is a case in point. 

Finally, although the university does recognize a respon- 
sibility to participate in national preparedness by providing 
training in foreign languages , for exaunple , or by doing research 
which may contribute to the perfection of early warning systems, 
it reserves the right to limit such activities to those com- 
patible with its primary educational function. Cornell, in 
company with several other leading institutions, refuses to do 
classified research on its campus for this reason. It may be 
worth noting that in making this decision, it was necessary 
to weigh the freedom of the individual faculty member to work 
on problems of his own choosing against the freedom of the 
student to hear about and participate in any research conducted, 
whether he could be "cleared" or not. An equally strong argu- 
ment was found in the principle that university research should 
lead to knowledge which is freely available to all. 

The foregoing very brief review of some of the more impor- 
tant transactions between the university and society is sub- 
mitted merely to demonstrate that such transactions are already 
substantial and significant. As we have indicated above, 
different observers will differ sharply in their interpretation 
that the university is already so deeply involved in policy 
making for society that it is the grossest sort of hyprocrisy to 
deny it. The only proper course is to admit the inevitability 
of such involvement and take clearer, more explicit and pre- 
sumably more morally justifiable positions. 

At the other extreme are those who regard most or all of 
the started involvements as innocent of any implications of 
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partiality. Indeed, they would turn the situation around and 
say that the protection of the university's traditional stance 
of impartiality requires that on-campus facilities be made 
available to Dow Cnemical. Still others may be consider2d>ly 
embarrassed by the charge that some universities are deeply 
involved in some of the less savory aspects of military research 
or with a kind of industrial research which may be interpreted 
as an endors^er.t of the products of a particular firm. Far 
from regarding these unhappy facts as an argument for further 
involvement in society's decisions, they would plead for a 
planned withdrawal from all work of this character. In order 
to carry this argument to a symmetrical conclusion, the univer- 
sity would then have to withdraw frexn many other activities of 
an apparently more benign character. 

Variants of these three positions are represented on the 
Commission, but its members are in substantial agreement that 
much of the university's involvement in society has grown more 
or less autcxnatically and with inadequate attention to some of 
the basic issues involved. Many members of the community are 
actually unaware of the extent of the involvement. Many more 
are insufficiently versed both in the theoretical principles 
governing decisions in this area or of the way the various 
situations work out in practice. 

Similarly, the growth of support through outside grants 
and federal agencies, including the military, has grown by a 
series of largely individual decisions. Individual faculty 
members aware of the avail2d>ility of funds for the investiga- 
tions of particular topics have filled out applications, dis- 
cussed these briefly with their dean and sent them off to the 
agency for approval. As this practice became more and more 
widespread, the university developed a special office for 
helping prepare the applications and seeing that they were in 
general accord with university policy. The faculty as a whole 
and the Board of Trustees were, in general, aware of the grow- 
ing support from outside sources and were in general pleased 
to have this contribution to the budget. Only very occasionally 
were matters of overall policy considered by the faculty as a 
whole and ultimately by the board, as in the case of the deci- 
sion not to do classified research on the campus. More recently, 
a good deal of faculty discussion proceeded the adoption of a 
set of rules governing the use of human beings as subjects for 
teaching and research. 

The use of on-campus facilities by outside organizations 
has usually been arranged through administrative decision, 
although the faculty and trustees have from time to time 
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indicated their approval of a policy which makes these facili- 
ties a'^ailaible without regard to race, creed, color, or political 
affiliation. Matters involving the investment of university 
funds have until very recently been left almost wholly to the 
Board of Trustees, and indeed the very thought that such funds 
might be used to accomplish a particular political or social 
end, other than the support of the university, has scarcely 
been an issue. On the other hand, it seems highly probable 
that the investment committee of the Board has taken into 
consideration questions of propriety in arranging the invest- 
ment portfolio. 

In short, it may be said that the university's involve- 
ment with the community has grown up as the result of a series 
of pragmatic responses to special situations. This lack of 
clearly thought out and carefully explained policy leaves the 
the university open to charges of hyprocrisy, bad faith, and 
complicity with the hated industrial military complex. Only 
when one understands the intensity with which these charges 
are felt by important segments of the academic community can 
one explain the increasing hostility to the university expressed 
in both words and deeds. At the very least, it can be said that 
the time has come when the university and its constituencies 
must become more conscious of what its relations with the 
community are and how its decisions in this regard are made. 
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I. B. THE FORMAL ADMINISTRATIVE APPARATUS 

University administration is a complex of functions and 
activities designed to be supportive of the central educational 
and research goals of the University. It is convenient to 
divide it into three parts. One is the academic administration 
which consists principally of the academic deans, the department 
chairman and their staffs . A second part is the central adminis- 
tration which consists of the Office of the President and the 
group of Vice Presidents, registrars, financial officers and 
similar officers which report to the President. The third part 
is the group of auxiliary enterprises which are not academic 
and yet which are to some degree independent of direct respon- 
sibiliy to the President, more often reporting to some Vice 
President. 

An important characteristic of university administrations 
is that they are widely decentralized.* Administrative respon- 
sibility is shared by a complex interlocking group of faculty 
committees, student-faculty committees, deans, department 
chairmen, departmental committees, college committees, central 
administrators, mixed administrative faculty committees, and 
so forth. Much of this decentralization responds to the funda- 
mental fact that decisions on academic problems should primarily 
be in the hands of faculty. Some cf the complexity arises from 
the fact that these decisions often interact importantly with 
financial decisions which are most commonly dealt with by the 
central administration. Needless to say, there are complicated 
problems of overlap, non-interacting bureaucracies, etc. 

1. The Academic Administration 



The academic administration is responsible for all of the 
central aspects of the academic program. This involves develop- 
ment of curriculum, decisions about major, minor and other 
academic requirements , recommendations of candidates for degrees , 
and decisions about the hiring and the promotion of new staff. 

The initial decision-making, which is the significant part, is 
normally done by departments and the colleges. The more signifi- 
cant of these decisions may later be reviewed and ratified by 
the central administration and formally acted on by the Trustees. 

Very substantial powers reside in the hands of the depart- 
ments and are formally exercised by the departmental chairman 
and the various departmental committees. These groups normally 
make decisions about staff hiring and staff promotions, develop 
curricula within the broad college boundary lines, assign teach- 




* Jencks and Riesman, The Academic Revolution (Doubleday) , passim . 



ing loads, make decisions adjout use of space within the buildings 
or portions of buildings assigned to the department, etc. The 
department chairman negotiates his budget with the college dean 
and presents his case for changes to the dean for his consideration. 
In a formal sense, the departments, specifically the department 
chairmen, have responsibility for the research activities of the 
department faculty also, but this responsibility is not always 
fully accepted. Traditionally, the choice of research problems 
and the way they are conducted, as well as their financing, are 
left largely in the hands of the indivj.dual professor . 

The office of the college dean, working with a group of 
college committees , makes college decisions on budget and on 
requirements for admission, for graduation, and so on. Commonly, 
although not invariably, admission is in the hands of the 
colleges also. 

Sometimes college responsibility stops at the undergraduate 
level. More commonly, departments and colleges assume respon- 
sibility for graduate as well as undergraduate teaching. More 
recently responsibility for post-doctoral training has been added. 
In a sense this full assumption of responsibility is useful and 
perhaps in many ways essential. However, it is sometimes compli- 
cated by the fact that the alignment of faculty for graduate 
training does not always follow precise departmental lines. 

Since the college and departmental structure leads to a 
rather rigid organization it is sometimes necessary to intro- 
duce variance to permit response to interdisciplinary needs of 
one sort or another. Thus, one finds within colleges such 
interdisciplinary components as Programs and Institutes. 

Between colleges, similar interdisciplinary programs are often 
called Centers. 

To be a college dean or an assistant dean or to be depart- 
ment chairman of large departments is essentially a full-time 
job. However, it is typical of people who have these positions 
that they think of the administrative assignment as temporary 
and usually plan to return to their academic role after five or 
ten years of administration. Sometimes this actually happens. 

2. The Central University Administration 

Rapid growth in the size and importance of the central 
administration of universities is a world-wide characteristic. 
Partly this growth is in response to the very considerably 
increased size, complexity and financial activity of the modern 
\^niversity. It also reflects the fact that efficiency often 
dictates that certain jobs be handled on a university -wide basis. 
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Examples are the university library, the university central 
computer, the maintenance of buildings and property, the 
central purchasing office, etc. Within the central administra 
tion are also to be found another set of academic-related 
tasks which are appropriately centralized; these include such 
activities as the university registrar, a department of plan- 
ning, offices for fellowship awards, the treasurers office, 

etc. 



The Office of the University President, along with the 
associated vice presidents, has grown to be of major importance 
in the American university. Partly this is a reflection of the 
very size of the administrative operations which reguires a 
substantial administrative effort to keep things going. Partly 
it reflects the highly complicated circumstances in which a 
modern university exists, with funds coming from such varied 
sources as federal and state governments , foundations , alumni , 
industry, etc., and with numerous sorts of public service activi- 
ties linking the university to the outside world. Of perhaps 
equal importance, however, is the fact that the central a^inis- 
tration in the person of the President is the component of t e 
university that deals directly with the Board of Trustees. 

Although normal academic affairs are in the hands of the colleges, 
the fact that the President usually has independent funds avail- 
able directly to him and in addition has easy access to founda- 
tions and iniustry, enables his office to be a significant force 
for innovation and change in a university. Over a modest 
of years, a President has it in his power substantially to build 
up one segment of the university and significantly to slow down 
the development of another. Purposeful central a^inistrations 
can make very considerable differences in universities as witness 
the marked accelerating effect which a purposeful administration 
has and on the growth of Stanford University in recent years. 

Because of the strongly decentralized nature of the univer- 
sity activities even a central administration cannot 
impunity make very many decisions by itself. A , 

administration works very closely with the colleges and w th 
other faculty and student groups. In fact it is typical that 
substantial changes in activity of readjustments of policies 
will be taken, perhaps V7ith initial initiative from the President, 
by mixed faculty-student administration committees or commissions 
charged for the purpose. This complex but 

continued interactions between the various parts of the univer 
sity and especially between purely administrative and 
aca^mic parts is an essential feature of university administra- 
tion. 
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3. The Auxiliary Administrators 

It is not uncommon in universities that there will be 
significant offices within the universities which under most 
circumstances operate in a more or less independent way, re- 
porting formally to some component of administration, but carry- 
ing along in a quasi-independent way if things go well. A very 
clear excunple is the University Press. Other examples are 
university stores and such separately endowed entities as, for 
example, Cornell Plantations. 

Of particular importance in that their interactions with 
students are continuing and occasionally exacerbating, are the 
administrative entities which deal directly with students, e.g., 
the Dean of Students* Offices and the Safety Division, and those 
which cater to student needs as for exaunple the administration 
of housing and dining, student union buildings, etc. Typically 
these units report to central administration but in view of 
their close coupling with the student life it is not uncommon 
that student or student-faculty committees are closely linked 
to them to permit student and faculty views to be available to 
these service groups. 

4. The Role of Trustees 



In a legal sense, virtually all the decisions we have been 
discussing, academic, residential, and those involving general 
policy, are made by the trustees. The Board of Trustees, 
again in a legal sense, owns the University, makes or at least 
ratifies all the major appointments to its staff, raises and 
administers the funds, and approves the budgets. Those things 
which it does not vote on itself , it delegates to the President 
and his executive apparatus or to the President and the faculties. 
In a formal sense then, all the power of the University is in the 
hands of the Trustees. This occasionally leads to the conclusion 
that those who wish to influence University policy should make 
every effort to be represented directly on this Board . 

In actual practice, the situation is quite different. In 
the first place, the Board works very closely wich the President 
and as long as it has confidence in him, it almost invariably 
accepts his formal recommendation? From time to time, however, 
individual members of the Board may informally and outside of 
the meeting, try to influence his decisions. In most cases, 
shortly after a board loses confidence in its president, the 
president either quietly or conspicuously resigns; the board 
then sets about what is by far its most important task, the 
appointment of a new president. Indeed, a great deal of its 
activity between these climactic moments may be thought of as 
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primarily a process of educating and preparing the board to 
deal with such emergencies. 

In matters of edx*cational policy, including the appoint- 
ment of major professors, a university board of trustees almost 
invariably follows the recommendations of its president and 
deans. It may frequently discuss in a rather lengthy way 
questions of overall policy such as the number of school or 
subject areas to be represented, admissions policy, or the 
university's policy towards fraternities. The vigor of the 
questioning and the degree of information and wisdom revealed 
by the questions may be a very important guide to the President 
as to how rapidly he can bring in proposals for change. In 
this way, a good board may exert far more influence than would 
appear to the casual visitor at meetings or to one who merely 
goes through the minutes and observes that virtually every 
recommendation has been approved unanimously. 

In perhaps only one area does the Board exercise a degree 
of initiative considerably greater than that exercised by the 
faculty or the administrative apparatus; this is in the general 
area of finance. Here the Board usually functions through a 
subcommittee responsible for the investment policy and for such 
matters as the purchase of land for future academic use. Other 
important subcommittees deal with the raising of new funds and 
the board of trustees of most universities is a primary source 
of money for maintenance, endowment, and new buildings. Through 
its own contributions and the control of the budget, it is common 
for a university board to exercise a good deal of influence on 
the scheduling of new buildings, and thus indirectly on research 
and educational policy. 

Another very important function of a board § perhaps the 
paramount one next to the apr -ointment of a new president, is 
its role as the interpreter of the university to the community 
and conversely in bringing certain community needs to the 
attention of the university. In State Universities, the opinions 
of individual regents can be decisive in influencing the legis- 
lature in such matters as the size of appropriations or the 
degree to which the legislature will concern itself in the 
hiring or dismissal of faculty with controversial political 
views. The boards of private institutions play a similar but 
less formal role in reassuring influential friends that academic 
freedom is a good thing and that the decisions to protect certain 
controversial professors were indeed the right ones. 

Although boards of trustees and Regents vary in quality 
and their devotion, it appears that in the great majority of 
cases this unique feature of the American University has served 




to protect it fror political ard social forco.-> inimical to 
Academic freedom and educational innovation. Although wo who 
are concerned with reform are acutely aware of the defects of 
the American university, the fact remains that it has been far 
freer from political i iterference and at the same time far 
more responsive to social needs than its counterparts on the 
other four major continents. 

It would appear then, that the role of most university 
boards of trustees is qui^ e different from those of the faculty 
and students to whom it delegates large areas of authority. 
Indeed, there is some reason to suppose that the day to day 
operations of the university on the one hand and the proceedings 
of the board of trustees on the other, proceed more smoothly 
if conducted in relative isolation from one another than they 
would if efforts were made to bring them closer together. 
Experience seems to show, for example, that a single channel of 
comm.jnication between a board and the managerial apparatus for 
vdiich it is responsible is preferable to a number of competing 
channels. It is for this reason that the president, who is at 
the top of the managerial apparatus, is also usually a member 
of the beard. It is up to him to present a balanced view cf 
the organization’s needs to the board and for tne board to 
express their views through him to the rest of the university 
community. In the view of the chairman of the Commission, tnc 
question of whether the faculty or student body should have 
some sort of representation on the Board of Trustees is a 
matter of no areat consequence one way or the other, but it my 
be observed that such a mixture of functions may have a tendency 
to tuzz up the otherwise clear orderly lines of communicati 
between the Board and the other constituencies of the University. 
In theory at least the President is in a bettor position t'' 
present a balanced view cf the University's needs than arc 
individual faculty members or students vjhose ties and 
are necessarily greater to some parts of the University than to 
others. It can also be argued that the presence of students 
and faculty might stimulate the board to go into detailed con- 
sidcr«i :ion of academic or disciplinary matters which might 
otherwise remain delegated more completely to students and 
faculty by themselves. 

On the other hand, faculty and student members can serv^ 
to reassure their constituencies that the Trustees are in fact 
devoted to the University and are not engaged in covert op]''Osi- 
tion to student or faculty welfare. Some institutions have 
found it useful to encourage informal meetings among Trusla^-s 
and substantial numbers of faculty and students for discussion 
of specific problems. Such meetings usually ha'^c the additional 
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effect of establishing a better sense of personal rapport and 
mutual respect aunong the various constituencies . 

It must be pointed out that faculty and students sometimes 
have occasion to resent the fact that the Board of Trustees 
reserve certain powers for themselves. In recent years for 
exaunple the Cornell Board has certainly been slower than many 
faculty and students would like to implement the resolution 
that the University "disengage" itself from the fraternity 
system. Another group of faculty has certainly disagreed rather 
sharpely with the decision to sell the Cornell Aeronautical 
lad>oratory to a profit making conglomerate; still others are 
concerned with the ambiguity still surrounding the investment 
policy. 

The C "^mission never came fully to grips with these ques- 
tions. If it had, it is unlikely that it could have reached 
anything like a consensus. Certainly there is a substantial 
opinion both on the Commission and elsewhere that students and 
faculty are insufficiently represented on the board itself. 
Indeed there are those who feel that boards of trustees are 
irrelevant and that the sovereignty of the University should 
reside entirely in the faculty and students since they are the 
primary parties at interest and have a better idea of what a 
University is all about. 

To others, the latter view gives too little weight to the 
interests of various large unseen constituencies — the alumni 
and society at large. It may also be objected that the presence 
of students and faculty on the board involves a conflict of 
interest in that they would be serving simultaneously as judges 
and advocates. This argument can in turn be countered by 
pointing to certain large corporations governed by boards drawn 
almost wholly from their full time employees. The Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey is an outstanding example. 

Another approach to the problem may be found in the fact 
that most of the instances of board decisions which arouse 
student and faculty criticism involve matters on which student 
and faculty opinion is by no means unanimous. Indeed all three 
of the cases mentioned above involve sharp differences of 
opinion within every one of the University constituencies. Any 
decision is therefore bound to arouse hostility and it may be 
just as well to direct this hostility towards a somewhat remote 
board rather than retaining it within the campus community to 
act as a continuous source of irritation among individuals who 
must work comfortably with one another in many other ways. 
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Finally it must be recognized that most of the critic'll 
decisions of the board involve either the acquisition or 
commitment of money. Not only are faculty and students notably 
inexperienced in financial matters, they are usually not in 
good position to shoulder a continuing responsibility for meet- 
ing financial commitments. 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate the complexities 
facing those who would undertake a restructuring of the current 
relationship between the board and other elements within the 
University. It is far easier to get agreement on the proposition 
that most universities boards are overweighted with relatively 
conservative members of the world of affairs especially business 
and the law. Scholars from other institutions, representatives 
of the performing and creative arts, labor, women, blacks and 
other minorities are all usually non-existent or seriously 
underrepresented. Cornell's usually large Board with a high 
proportion of ex-officio members from various walks of life 
is perhaps more broadly representative than most, although still 
vulnerable to the criticism that it is heavily weighted on the 
side of the status quo. As vacancies become available, the 
addition of a number of people with academic experience in 
other institutions might serve to broaden and liberalize the 
board without incurring some of the disadvantages of adding 
local faculty outlined above. 
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I. C. THE STUDENT AND HIS DISCONTENTS 

The Conunission attempted to take a broad view of its 
charge to consider possible changes in the governance of 
universities. This report has begun therefore with a brief 
review of the three principal functions of a university, and 
we endeavored to keep these three functions before us at all 
times. Nevertheless, we were conscious that the appointment 
of the commission was primarily prompted by the breakdown of 
student government at Cornell, and that this breakdown was 
in turn traceable to world wide student dissatisfaction with 
universities as they are and with the role of students in 
their governance. We have therefore given special attention 
to the student and his discontents. Another way of putting 
it, is to say, we spent a great deal of time analyzing the 
discontented student. We recognize that the actively dis- 
contented student is in the minority, and that the violently 
discontented constitute a tiny minority. Nevertheless, it is 
manifestly unwise to dismiss either a point of view or a 
political movement merely because it is for the time being 
supported by relatively few people. All new movements are 
started by active minorities, who may very well consciously 
express the unconscious sources of majority dissatisfaction. 

Furthermore, some of the things the minority is saying 
today have an uncomfortable quality for all but the most 
complacent defenders of current ideas and practices. In a 
word, they raise questions about the nature of man and society 
which no society ever solves completely. Every so often we 
have to take our basic assumptions out from the sealed vaults 
of our minds and look at them again. This may well be one of 
those times. As Arthur Schlesinger puts it in a recent 
article "The industrial order is undergoing vast and funda- 
mental changes as the mechanical society created by the first 
industrial revolution is evolving into the new electronic 
society. 'Because your country is further on the path of 
industrial development than ours,' Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber 
told a meeting of American intellectuals, 'many of the crises 
you are living through today are the ones we shall increasingly 
have to face in the future.' If America is in a turmoil, he 
continued, this was not the proof of decay but the price of 
progress. America seems in crisis because Americans have 
reached a point of social transformation where they are rais- 
ing and debating fundamental questions long buried in tradition 
and dogma: the relationships between rich and poor, between 

black and white, between parent and child, between structure 
and spontaneity. 'From the answers that you will find to this 
new set of questions will come a new 'social contract,' a new 
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definition of the relationship between man and society with this 
second industrial revolution.*"* 

Much of student unease seems to focus on the conflict 
between "structure and spontaneity." Feeling their own 
spontaneity confined by a number of tangible and intangible 
restraints they tend to attribute a degree both of power and 
rigidity to certain social structures which seems wholly 
unwarranted to those who have learned to live not too uncom- 
fortably with the existing system, power structure, or 
decision making apparatus. 

In its simplest form, the belief in the reality of a 
power structure in the university implies the acceptance of 
an administrative diagram which shows power flowing down from 
the trustees through the president to the faculty, with 
nothing left for distribution to the lowly students. Decisions 
are thought of as being made at single points in time and space 
within this system. With such a diagram in mind, nothing 
seems more obvious to those who v/ould change the way the system 
works than the desirability of being represented at the decision 
points. 

The more we looked at how things actually take place in 
the university, the more inadequate the above diagram appeared 
to be. The university with its multiplicity of functions is 
like no other organization in modern society. As a result, 
analogies with other sorts of administration apparatus are of 
limited utility. It is like a corporation in having a board, 
a president, and employees. It is like a military garrison or 
a monastery in having a 24 hour* rather than 8 hour per day 
relationship with much of its membership, but it is very unlike 
these institutions in other ways. It is like a Venetian oligarchy 
in the power of its faculty to regulate purely academic matters, 
but a totally different and much more restricted autocracy 
handles its financing. 

Approaching this far from monolithic structure from the 
point of view of the student and his discontents, we found it 
productive to consider dividing our analyses and our recommenda- 
tions under three different headings: 

1. The quality of his life as a member of the university 
community . 

2. The quality of his educational experience in a strictly 
academic sense. 

3. His relationship to the university as a concerned 
citizen. 

* Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. "Vietnam and the End of the Age of the 
Superpowers," Harper's Magazine, Vol. 238, No. 1426, March 1969 
pp. 41-49. 
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All three are of course closely related to one anovher, but 
the interplay between "structure and spontaneity" is nuite 
different in each case. 

Nowhere is it more confusing and contradictory than in 
the student's relationship with the University Community. 

Indeed, at a very early stage of our deliberations one of our 
most sensitive and insightful members showed us what we were 
up against when she remarked that the present day student is 
caught in an unresolvable paradox. "On the one hand he com- 
plains of anomie and longs to be a member of a coherent support- 
ive community. On the other he is explicitly anarchic, and 
demands a right to express himself completely spontaneously 
without any structural restraints." 

Let us begin, then, with a consideration of the university 
as a community in which the student is seeking some sort of 
effective and personally satisfying membership. 

1. The Encounter with the Community* 

Student unrest is not simply a revolt against an existing 
order; it is in large part a quest for a sense of community. 

One of the interesting characteristics of student sit-ins or 
protests is the dialogue, opportunity to speak, communal effort, 
and a sense of community that develops. As Paul Goodman says; 

So , describing radical students — and I do not 
know how many others — we have noticed their 
solidarity based on community rather than 
ideology, their style of direct and frank 
confrontation, their democratic inclusiveness 
and aristocratic carelessness of status, caste 
or getting ahead, their selectivity of the 
affluent standard of living, their effort 
to be authentic and committed to their causes 
rather than merely belonging, their determina- 
tion to have a say and their refusal to be 
processed as standard items, their extreme 
distrust of topdown direction, their disposi- 
tion to anarchist organization and direct 
action, their disillusion with the system of 
institutions , and their belief that they can 
carry on major social functions in improvised 
parallel organizations. 

One senses in this description the quest for instant status in 
the spontaneity and egalitarian climate of the small crowd. 




♦Written by David Moore with help from Sarah Diamant. 
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Irving Horowitz and William Friedland comment similarly 
in their study of the sit-in at Stanford University last year 
(as yet unpublished) . They describe student rebels and no 
doubt other students as “linked directly to the romantic con- 
cerns of the young, where the essential qualities of student 
life: individual expression, minimal emphasis on efficiency, 

and maximization of spontaneity and direct action are now of 
crucial importance . “ The seminars which developed during the 
sit-in highlight the students* desire for interpersonal rela- 
tions, discussions, an opportunity to talk, to think big, to 
think and, above all, feel with others. 

Note how this need for interpersonal relations and identity 
with the crown contrasts with the highly individual perfor- 
mances of the successful professorial prototype who generally 
lives a somewhat detached life in quiet com.petition with his 
associates. When he comes together with his colleagues to 
make decisions, the relationships are generally formal and 
regulated by parliamentary procedures and majority vote rather 
than by spontaneous dialogue and consensus. 

The Academic Community 

Against this background of the search by some students 
at least for a meaningful life through identity with a moral- 
ity play, we can turn to an exploration of the meaning of the 
term academic community and its prospects of development. 
Strictly speaking, "community" implies a geographic or terri- 
torial dimension. A coimnunity is where people live. There 
was a time when Cornell was a community in this sense. This 
was the period when faculty and students lived together on 
campus or just off campus. In that day, it was proper to 
refer to the campus as the academic community since it was 
a community (or perhaps a neighborhood) in the larger city 
involving the president of the university, faculty and their 
families, and students. Today, a community of students, 
faculty, and administrators living together in relatively 
close proximity and interacting one with the other in the 
development of a moral order no longer exists, if indeed it 
ever existed. Faculty and administrators, like other middle- 
class urbanites, have moved to suburbia. There is an inter- 
esting parallel between the abandoned campus and the abandoned 
central city. Like the central city, the campus is simply a 
place of work to the professor. He comes to work at 8:00 a.m. 
or later and leaves at 5:30 p.m. or earlier. Occasionally, 
he comes back for a concert, lecture, ball gcime, or reception 
at the White Art Museum. Otherwise, after five, the campus is 
left to the students. Thus, the student is given no actual 
community leadership, at least from the older generation. The 
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esteemed professor is not there, setting some kind 9 ^ ® 

(good or bad but at least with moral implications) with his 
proper (or conceivably improper) wife and the campus small-fry. 
The stern presidc.nt does not preside on the hill. The 
residential life of the faculty is no longer visible to students 
except as visitations are arranged during freshman orientation 
week, and this has about as much impact as a trip to the zoo. 



By the saume token, most professors and administrators no 
longer feel the influence of student life as a normal 
their residential existence. One doesn|t walk out on the 
street and run into students. Indeed, if one did, one might 
start worrying about students "invading" the residential areas, 
particularly if they appeared in large numbers. Somehow, one 
expects that students will stay on the compound except for 
weekend expeditions downtown or better still out-of-town. Thus 
professors live for the most part like suburbanites everywhere 
separated from the world of work and from the people rpon whom 
they really depend and who in turn depend on them. 

Professors meet students for the most part only under 
highly structured circumstances in the classroom, in their 
offices, and occasionally at coffees or teas. Administrators 
have largely limited their contacts to ceremonial events, 
occasional social events, committees, and confrontations. 

Both professors and administrators accordingly are viewed more 
frequently in their formal authoritarian roles. Even the 
friendliest of them have difficulty overcoming the distance 
and the formality. 



The fact that the university is a place of work 
fessors also creates an attitude toward students which militates 
against the development of informal dialogue and more intimate 
relationships. The professor is at the university to 
which means reading, note-taking, organizing research, instruct- 
ing research assistants and clerical employees, raising research 
funds, setting up field sites for research, writing lecture 
notes and manuscripts for publication, and occasionally 
ing the office to enter a lecture hall or seminar room to mee 
with the students. He may value students very highly in the 
classroom, but elsewhere their value diminishes. 

The number of students who could make claims on the time 
of the professor or administrator is overwhelming. The 
professor, for example, with 15 advisees, five graduate students, 
and two classes of 40 students each has a total of 100 persons 
who might have very legitimate reasons for asking for personal 
attention. The administrator is in even worse shape. The dean 
is confronted not only by all the students in his college but 
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his entire faculty and key staff. As one moves up the line, 
personal, informal relationships become impossible. Under 
such circumstances, the vision of faculty, students, and 
administrators engaged in a "search for truth" in a relation- 
ship of informal intimacy and dialogue just doesn't square 
with reality of the situation. At best, it might be staged 
in Barton Hall or Schoellkopf Field with bull horns. 

For all these reasons and perhaps others, the relation- 
ship between faculty and administrators and students is 
formal and distant. Peer group relations on both sides are 

enhanced. 

Even for students who at least live there, the campus is 
not strictly a community in the sense that they regard it as 
the place in which they live. Actually, their homes (at least 
until they become graduate students) are elsewhere. They live 
in Manhasset but they go to school at Cornell. Thus, residential 
life for the undergraduate is a temporary existence which may 
be very important to him for nine months out of the yeai but 
which is nonetheless temporary. It's like putting in time at 
any institution— a prison, a tuberculosis sanitarium, or an 
army camp. Peer group relations are important; there are some 
pleasures and lots of annoyances; you might even try to do 
something about the community, but this is more often an 
expression of collective behavior cr an exercise in political 
action than a genuine interest in doing something about one s 

home town. 

What we are saying is that it would be extremely difficult 
to build a community anywhere of persons who regard themselves 
as temporary visitors, stay only part of the year, and at best 
stay on only four years. Once the professors move out, the 
campus becomes a work organization for them and a temporary 
encampment for students . 



Any effort to impose a community- like political and 
social structure on the entire residential campus will be 
artificial. This is not to imply that social groups will not 
develop. They will and we shall speak of these later. We 
are, however, referring to the organizing of the lives of 
faculty and students as though a residential community existed. 
This can be achJ-ved only if the basis for community life 
exists naturair^. As it is now, the faculty really couldn't 
care less except in an intellectural sense about the residen- 
tial community of the students any more than they could care 
about the V.F.W. convention as long as it is confined to an 
area away from the professor's own residential community. 
Moreover, students are too temporary and uncommitted to provide 
a strong base for community organization. 
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In a town like Yellow Springs, Ohio, a community organi- 
zation might be workable because the makings of a community 
may already exist. Under such circumstances, the permanent 
residents — administrators, faculty, staff, and townsfolk — 
can add an element of stability and counterbalance to the some- 
what more experimental moods of temporary, uncommitted residents 
like students. By the same token, the students can jar the 
status quo and move the entire community to innovate and try 
something new. 

Where natural residential communities don't exist, the 
most likely organization is the managed community. It prob- 
cd)ly doesn't really matter who control the managed community 
as long as things are handled efficiently and for the good of 
the largest number. It is, however, well to keep in mind 
that managing a residential community requires some skill and 
knowledge. Cornell has a School of Hotel Adrunistration which 
currently takes four years to train managers for hotels. An 
entire community imposes even greater problems . Even if stu- 
dents took over the top policy-making positions, there would 
still be a need for a permanent bureaucracy to see that complex 
activities of the community were handled. Nothing actually 
would change. 

All that is left then is the regulation of personal 
behavior in one's place of residence in order to accommodate 
the rights and privileges of one's neighbors. The Sindler 
Commission has already given this task to students where it 
properly belongs since they have the most to lose from incon- 
siderate neighbors. 

Key points thus far are as follows : 

1. To sociologists, the idea of community involves 
geographic location. 

2. The academic community does not include presidents, 
deans , or faculty as residents . They live away from 
the campus . 

3. Only the students are left to a kind of ghetto 
existence in the abandoned central city without 
permanent leadership and relying on peer group 
relationships . 

4. The administration and faculty leave students in 
the hands of baby-sitters (residential counselors) . 

5. To the student, the residential arrangement, 
while important to him, is temporary. It is temporary 
in a psychological sense in that he thinks of home as 
where his parents live. It is temporary in the physical 
sense that he spends only part of the year on campus 
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and expects at best to come back each year (like an 
extended summer camp) for four years. 

6. This is not the stuff out of which stable community 
life develops. Social and peer group relations develop 
but not community. 

7. It is artificial to impose the political and social 
structure of a "natural” town on a temporary, contin- 
uously changing population like this one. Most couldn't 
care less. It would be like trying to create a viable 
community in an army barracks. It might be an interest- 
ing political and social exercise for a while, but 
without natural interest, it would soon die. 

8. It may survive in Antioch because administrators, 
faculty, and townsfolk are members of the community 
organization. If it were to work in Ithaca, a political 
subdivision including most faculty and students needs 

to be carved from the present city of Ithaca and 
surrounding villages. Or else, administrators and 
faculty need to move back to the campus and immediate 
surrounding area. 

9. Barring a natural community, a managed community 
most likely would develop. It matters little who 
presumes to set policy for the managed community. It 
has a job to do requiring a permanent bureaucracy. 
Nothing would change with a change in management., 

10. We are finally reduced to a consideration of the 
regulation of personal behavior. Under present cir- 
cumstances, since students are the oily ones living on 
the campus, such regulations properly belongs to them. 

Small Groups and Student Identification 

The lack of "natural" conditions for the development of 
residential community Tife in an ordinary sense does not prevent 
the development of various social groups among students. There 
are, in fact, many opportunities for them to identify with small 
groups or organizations — fraternities, schools and colleges, 
clubs, action-groups of one kind or another, and informal bull- 
sessions, drinking clubs, and what have you. This sort of 
social organization has been characteristic of college campuses 
for centuries and perhaps bears on questions raised by students 
regarding the relative advantage of small groups of concerned 
students compared with large, formally organized representative 
student governments. 

What characterizes the modern campus is the breakdown in 
the status system around which student groups have been loosely 
organized in the past. The breakdown is very likely related to 
the greatly increased opportunities for education at the college 
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l 0 vel and the academic revolution with its emphasis on merit 
rather than social and economic position. Students can today 
ask the question, why am I attending college, and the answer 
isn't always clear. The idea of attending college as an 
instrumental step in achieving occupational success may not 
be very appealing to those who seek to differentiate themselves 
from others. It used to be, according to Jencks and Riesman, 
that "many if not most undergraduates came to the old special- 
interest colleges in order to kill time, get away from home, 
make new friends, enjoy themselves, acquire salable skills, and 
so forth." This pattern has long since been rejected by the 
professional faculty which is in the driver's seat in most 
universities . 

Students themselves no longer view a college education, 
especially at the undergraduate level, as particularly dis- 
tinctive. The search for new meaning, therefore, goes on. 

Without intrinsic social value, suddenly much of the subject- 
matter of a college education seems dreary and unimportant. 

It was dreary before, but no one paid any attention. If one 
cannot accept the idea that college education is somehow 
important to one's future career and opportunities or one's 
social standing, then there are few alternatives. You can 
argue that there is intrinsic value in knowledge, intrinsic 
value in beauty, intrinsic value in rationality, civility, 
refinement, you name it. But meaning must be derived from 
more solid stuff than this. If all else fails, you can look 
for meaning in social service, doing something to make this 
a better world, building a university which is devoted to 
humanity. 

Current trends in these directions in the university 
community reflect deeper trends in the broader society . 

Already, we are talking about the post-industrial society 
which will be something quite different from the industrial 
society of the past 100 years. We have moved from a production- 
oriented society to a market-oriented one. As the role of the 
consumer assumes even more significance in our society and is 
viewed as an active rather than a passive role, there will be 
increasing emphasis on humanism and the development of the 
individual to his fullest capacities not just as a worker 
(since this will be decreasingly significant) but as a consumer 
or, to put it another way, as a person with interests and 
activities of his own. 

What about the relative advantages of large-scale repre- 
sentative student governments versus small groups of concerned 
students? Students have traditionally organized most effectively 
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in small groups. The larger structure of relationships has 
been loosely organized around an informal status system 
involving colleges, fraternities, clubs, and so on. If this 
rather flimsy, informal structure breaks down, then the likeli- 
hood of acceptance of more formal structures like student 
government seem rather unlikely. This leaves, therefore, only 
the small group structure. 

The university faculty or administration has not been 
particularly helpful in the face of the changes that have 
been occurring. It has lent its prestige to the breaking up 
of the old structure but has not done very much about fostering 
a new system of status that will bring some order out of the 
chaos . 

Summary of key points in this section is, as follows: 

1. Students seem to organize most naturally into small 
groups, some formally structured like fraternities and 
residential clubs but more of an informal variety. 

2. In the past, the sub-structure of student life was 
loosely bound together by a status structure that 
reflected the existing meaning of 'campus life. 

3. The meaning of college hrs been shaken by the 
democratization of opportunities for higher education 
and the professionalization of the faculty which places 
greater emphasis on merit than social and economic 
considerations. The success of the faculty has 
drastically altered the role of the university in our 
society. 

4. With this loss of meaning, the campus status struc- 
ture has been breaking up with no new status structure 
to take its place. 

5. Lack of meaning has resulted in considerable malaise 
among students who view their studies with uncertainty 
and wonder about xts relevance to an unknown future. 

6. Humanistic concerns seem like a natural next step 
in the development of our post-industrial society. 

Many thoughtful students have focused attention on 
issues of social and humanistic significance. 

Community of Scholars 

There is still another sense in which the term academic 
community has been used and that is in the sense of the mystical 
communion that emerges among scholars with the same standards of 
rationality and the same commitment to the pursuit of truth. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins used to refer to the "community of 
scholars" bound together by common language, common cultural 
past, common logic, and common commitment to the pursuit of 
truth and beauty. The model is of course the monastic community 
and, interestingly enough in this secular age, there are some 
characteristics of the monastery still to be found in the modern 
university— —the solitary pi.rsuits of the professor, his freguent 
lack of concern with material things, the colleague relationships. 
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the priestly robes and pageantry, and so on. These are relics, 
yet they still have appeal. 

But there are considerations that are far more important 
than these that bind the faculty. When university presidents 
and others refer to the academic community, they are seeking 
a term which implies something less authoritarian and more 
loosely structured and diffuse than a hierarchial organization. 

No one ever refers, for example, to Cornell as a corporation 
or to professors as employees of the corporation. The impli- 
cations are entirely too painful, nor are they quite accurate. 

A university is to be sure a corporation, but the academic 
staff which it employs is a strongly organized professional 
group which has a major say in regard to what is taught, what 
is researched, who is taught, who is certified, and what standards 
of conduct will prevail. The strength of the organization may 
vary from caimpus to campus, but the most prestigious universities 
are characterized by the strongest faculty organizations. 

There can be little doubt that the faculty shares important 
values which bind it together. Actually, this bond is very 
little different from what develops in any of the esteemed 
professions or, for that matter, the skilled trades. The 
most important of the shared values are essentially protective. 

You cannot arouse many professors on the positive issues of 
truth, beauty, or service to humanity, but you can stir up a 
hornet's nest if you threaten them with the loss of status, loss 
of freeaom of speech, or loss of job tenure. Furthermore, you 
can create an enormous stir if you interfere with the prcfessorfe 
"inalienable" right to pick his own research topics and develop 
his own course materials. As a group, the faculty will resist 
efforts by outsiders to impose curricula or alter existing 
disciplinary structures, i.e., departmental organizations. 

The faculty, therefore, has a highly developed defensive 
organization which is supported and reinforced at least publicly 
by the administration. But it is not otherwise characterized 
either by a common purpose or by a sei.“e of community. In fact, 
most universities are rather distinguished by highly dispersed 
activities individualistic, almost idiosyncratic pursuits and 
competition rather than cooperation. This is not a community 
of scholars working together to build the City of God. It is 
a collection of mobile, highly competitive men and women striv- 
ing to achieve as indiv^iduals and worried, if they engage at 
all in cooperative ventures, about whose name will appear first 
on the title page. 

Even in the fact of the most dire of emergencies when the 
very life of the university has been threatened, the faculty 
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has not been outstanding in its willingness to come together 
in the interest of the entire community. In this respect, 
the faculty differs very little from other Americans who are 
convinced that, if everyone will only take care of his own 
affairs, all will be right with the world. 

If one is convinced that the idea of a community of scholars 
is important to achieve, there are a number of approaches. One 
is through great educational leadership that captures the imagi- 
nation of the faculty. Academic morale and community spirit 
sometimes develop in a new college distinguished by an exciting 
approach and promulgated by a charismatic educator. All great 
universities and colleges have had periods of such excitement 
often accompanied by important infusions of new money. Even 
where the excitement has died down, there may be residual 
embers admidst the ashes that can be occasionally fanned, and 
the flow of the primal fire sometimes attracts and warms the 
faculty. 

Beyond charismatic leadership and exciting innovation, one 
is left with more mundane devices — reshaping the system of 
rewards and punishments to stimulate cooperative efforts and 
the development of new organizational structures and authority 
hierarchies to achieve coordination. The reshaping of the 
system of rewards and punishments is out since administrators 
are basically almost entirely in tune with the present pattern. 

It has been pretty well accepted in recent years that great 
universities are built of great professors rather than great 
cooperative communities. This assumption may merit examination 
because there is also some evidence that great communities 
produce great men. 

Coordination through new organizational structures and 
authority hierarchies is a more acceptable approach at the 
present time. In a number of universities the job of the provost 
is being broken up into a collection' of super-deans or associate 
provosts in charge of major academic divisions of the university — 
the social sciences, the physical sciences, the biological 
sciences, and so on. In this way, it is hoped that some degree 
of coordination can be achieved among related fields. Too often, 
however, this is beii.g done soley for reasons of efficiency 
rather than to breathe new life into the organization. 

The residential college and the decentralized co.Mege 
represent other structural approaches. Here, the aim is community 
and hopefully innovation. The effort, however, is fragmentary, 
creating pockets within the larger university framework that are 
quickly isolated and destroyed by the prevailing structure. 
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The use of centers or institutes represents still another 
structural device to achieve limited coordination. Such struc- 
tures persist as long as they attract new funds. If they 
attract recurring funds, they become departments or schools 
and develop independent, more or less autonomous existences. 

If the funds dry up, the centers disappear. Sometimes, centers 
continue for long periods of time because one person or a 
group of persons are sufficiently interested to devote their 
lives to fund-raising and grantsmanship, an often thankless 
task. 



In spite of the various structural, hierarchical and 
motivational devices used, however, the evidence suggests that 
the pattern of faculty life is the very antithesis of community 
if this is viewed as a human organization bound together by a 
sense of common purpose and coordinated, cooperative effort 
to achieve shared objectives. The faculty is instead distin- 
guished by its highly individualistic performances, its live- 
and-let-live system of valu€*s, and its own resistance tc outside 
interferences. There are, to be sure, pockets of cooperative 
endeavor but these are the exceptions rather than the rule. 

At a rather low level of camaraderie, there is the usual 
acceptance, characteristic of all professions, of properly 
certified members. Still further, there is the shared 
admiration of spectacular, individual performances. There 
are also the subcultural bonds of language, ways of speaking, 
the styles that characterize intellectual campus life — often 
so subtle that those within it are hardly aware of how much 
they differ from outsiders. Perhaps in this sense, there is 
an academic community but in a very low key and hardly fulfilling 
the drecunns of those striving for a sharply delineated identity 
and a clear sense of purpose. 

Whether this pattern is good or bad is debatable. In a 
highly organized society, the openness, diversity, and freedom 
of the university may be a breath of fresh air like a park in 
a smog-bound city. But, like a public park, the naturalistic 
freedom of the university depends on the self-discipline of 
its users. The university relies on the willingness of its 
members to tolerate ambiguity, to live with diversity and 
pluralism, and to structure their own pursuits amidst an anarchy 
of competitive ideas and interests. 
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Historically, the University community appears to have been 
held together by a common agreement about the right to disagree. 
Much of the formal administrative structure is designed to 
protect this right while holding the University together 
sufficiently to get its daily work done. 

It now appears that the most "active" students and certain 
elements of the faculty find the University community to be 
failing them in two ways. In the first place, it does not 
fulfill their personal need to identify with an integrated 
society bound to a common purpose. As individuals they feel 
alienated and suffer from anomie. Coupled with this is a 
larger more general hostility to the University for failing 
to play a coherent reformist role in society. Finally, they 
identify as apathetic and indifferent all those who accept or 
find virtue in the traditional corporate detachment of the 
University from commitment to specific issues. 

As pointed out earlier, however, the situation is full of 
paradoxes. For example, we find a certain segment of students 
actively seeking to destroy the existing forms and formalities 
which hold society together, ai.d all this is done in the naune 
of a greater sense of community. Even more bewildering is the 
snatching of microphones, the drowning out of discussions, and 
the actual physical removal of speakers all undertaken in the 
name of free speech. 

But equally bewildering, perhaps, are those staunch 
advocates of detachment who seem to be functioning simultaneously 
as members of the University and as policy makers in the industrial 
military complex. 

One way of describing the task of a Commission such as ours 
is as a search for organizational arrangements which will hold 
the University together while facilitating the resolution of 
paradoxes such as those described above. 

First, let us turn to a consideration of the student, his 
current place in the decision-making apparatus , and the constraints 
that he feels surrounding him. 

2. The Student as Decision Maker and the Feeling of Powerlessness 

a. General considerations 

As has been repeatedly pointed out both in this report and 

elsewhere (of Wallis 1965) much of the decision making in 
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universities is decentralized and dispersed. What an 
individual faculty member or student does from hour to 
hour during the day is under his own control to a degree 
that would astonish the employees of an industrial 
establishment, the crew of a ship, of the members of a 
religious order. True, both students and faculty are 
supposed to appear at regularly assigned hours for class 
instruction; but both faculty and students have a wide 
range of choice as to what they will teach or learn, and 
the hours at which these activities will be carried out. 

It is customary to think of this type of student decision 
in terms of the effects on his own life. Over time, 
however, the total of these decisions has profound effects 
on the institution. Thus, although in the past the student 
has had little opportunity to participate formally in 
faculty and administrative decisions, his own personal 
decisions may have effects on the institution greater than 
generally recognized. For example, as students turn away 
from majoring in physics or chemistry, the department will 
ask itself if it is requiring too heavy a concentration on 
specialized or uninteresting courses. The increasing 
tendency of students to work harder and take more advanced 
courses in high school has already had an important influence 
on the development of new and presumably better offerings 
at the college level. If more and more students elect to 
go into the social sciences, more and more teachers will 
be hired to help meet the demand, purchases for the library 
will be turned in this direction, and plans may be made 
for a new social science building. 

Similarly, student preferences in regard to housing and 
dining influence the choice made by administrators. Many 
universities, for example, have slowed down dormitory 
building programs as students have turned more and more to 
private apartments. Other universities are responding with 
experiments in new designs for living, house plans, 
coeducational dormitories, and so on. 

Matters of overall policy are also significantly affected 
by the sum of individual student decisions. Many of the 
major unisexual colleges have recently announced plans for 
becoming coeducational , in large part because of a falling 
off in the number of desirable students choosing to attend 
such institutions. 

Since the decisions made by students are so important- both 
in determining the course of their own education and in 
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shaping the institution of which they are a part, it follows 
that these decisions should be as well informed and as free 
of artificial constraints as possible. We believe that 
students are not so well prepared with information and advice 
as they might be and we will make specific suggestions in 
regard to these matters in a later section. 

b. The academic area 

The question of constraints on student decision making in 
the academic area is complicated and is perceived by 
different observers in very different ways. These differ- 
ences lie at the root of much current unrest and we shall 
therefore try in this section to identify the most im- 
portant issues. The options open to the student are, of 
course, not unlimited. Some students are more conscious 
of constraints than others; but there is an increasing 
number which actively attacks these constraints as seriously 
inhibiting the student's academic freedom and/or his 
opportunity for full development. These constraints are 
of three kinds. The first consist of the well known rules 
and regulations governing the way existing courses may be 
taken. We shall deal with this question presently. 

The second class of constraint is somewhat more subtle 
and difficult to deal with. A course of the kind a student 
wants may simply not exist, or it may be given in a way 
which is not meaningful to his generation. The usual 
criticisms heard about existing courses may be summarized 
as follows: 

Too many of these cover too wide an area of 
knowledge and are more superficial surveys. 

Conversely, many advanced courses are too 
restricted in scope and by following one 
aspect of a subject too deeply tend to 
"fragment" knowledge into meaningless bits 
and pieces. 

More existing courses are not immediately 
and obviously relevant to the personal, 
social, and political problems which trouble 
the student most. 

There is too much emphasis on knowledge for 
its own sake and too little attention to its 
"meaning" or significance. 
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The third constraint involves the traditionally authoritarian 
pattern of much teaching and learning. Ever since the 
student started kindergarten he has felt the need to fulfill 
the expectations of his teachers. This pattern is so fixed 
that even if the University encouraged a more adult attitude 
the student might find it difficult to readjust. Unfortun- 
ately, in too- many instances the University merely prepetuates 
the old pattern and rewards the student for fulfilling the 
expectations set forth in prescribed reading lists, course 
credits and set curricula. Thus the student remains in 
his passive receptive state and hesitates to take command 
of himself. 

None of these criticisms is particularly new or unusual. 

Indeed they have formed the principal items of the continuing 
agenda of educational policy and curriculum committees through- 
out the nation for at least a century. At Cornell they receive 
the special attention of the Commission on Undergraduate Educa- 
tion which has already made some improvements on existing 
offerings. Familiar though these criticisms may be, we mention 
them again for two reasons: a) the bearing they have on the 

student's power and attitudes as a decision maker in determin- 
ing the course of his own education and b) because the perceived 
inadequacy of existing arrangements constitutes one of the 
strong arguments for increasing student participation in the 
determination of academic or educational policy. 

This is not to say that all members of the Commission agree 
either on the seriousness of the charges or the extent to which 
existing arrangements can be changed without damaging other educa- 
tional values of equal or perhaps greater importance. As back- 
ground for future more detailed discussion of administrative 
matters, we will at this time mention some aspects of these 
academic issues in order to indicate their complexity and prepare 
the reader for the probability that disagreements will continue. 
Indeed, many of us believe that anything approaching complete 
agreement on matters as far-reaching as these would be a probable 
indication of a general enfeeblement of the academic spirit or 
an unhealthy acquiescence to dogmatism. Let us turn first, 
however, to the matter of rigidity of requirements in regard to 
sequencing and grouping of existing courses. 

Although the American University is unique in the variety 
of its subject matter, the potential of choice for the student 
has ordinarily been restricted in various ways. These restric- 
tions have been intended to ensure that the student receive a 
certain breadth of exposure to different fields of knowledge 
while, at the same time, going to some depth in one or possibly 
two "major" areas. Theoretically, the same result could be 
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achieved under a free elective system coupled to a satisfactory 
group of advisors, but in practice it has proved impossible, 
especially in large institutions, to maintain a corps of 
advisors with sufficient experience, willingness and wisdom. 

The situation at Cornell is difficult to characterize 
briefly because of the large variations among the several 
colleges. For exaimple, the College of Agriculture does not 
have a formal system of majors and minors at all, though it 
does require a certain number of course credits in each of 
three areas (natural science, biological science, humanities 
and arts) . Perhaps a more irksome restriction to some of these 
students is the requirement that at least 55^ elective credits 
be taken in the College of Agriculture and not more than 20^ 
in the College of Arts and Sciences. Within these fairly broad 
limits, the student works out his own program of specialization 
with his advisor, who is usually conscientious and well informed 
in regard to his own area of knowledge. For students whose 
interests fall within the total course offerings available 
through the college, the flexibility of these arrangements, and 
tne reliance on advisors rather than on set requirements, appear 
to approach the ideal recently put forward by various progressive 
student groups. 

It appears that the College of Engineering, on the other 
hand, succeeds in confining the majority of its students to 
a rather rigid set of curricular requirements with the great 
majority of courses falling squarely within the field of engi- 
neering and its very close relatives. 

The College of Arts and Sciences is probably the most 
successful in providing its students with a broad experience, 
but it has managed to convey a somewhat different impression. 
Although for most students the number of credits used up in 
meeting the language and distribution requirements constitutes 
a relatively small fraction of the total required for graduation, 
the governing regulations are expressed in so complicated a way 
as to leave the student and sometimes his advisor with the feel- 
ing that he is caught in a pervasive bureaucratic net that leaves 
no room for maneuver. 



1. This has recently been reduced to 45 plus 10 which may be 
taken in the other contract colleges. 

2. An additional 10 credits may be taken by "exceptional" 
students without extra charge. 
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Recently, some students have called attention to the rigidity 
of the major field requirements. The Commission is prepared to 
agree that many of the major fields at Cornell require an excessive 
number of courses in a rather narrow area. This tendency may be 
an outgrowth of the fact that at Cornell major fields are in almost 
all instances determined on classical disciplinary lines as 
represented by single departments. In some cases, national 
associations and professional societies may have enjoined or 
reinforced restrictive practices. 

It should be pointed out, however, that other institutions 
have long recognized the dangers of overspecialization at the 
undergraduate level and have found it possible to do something 
about it. For nearly half a century, for example, some of the 
most popular concentration areas at Harvard have been inter- 
departmental e.g., history, government and economics; history 
and literature; and the biochemical sciences. Cornell seems 
also to have lagged behind some other institutions in encourag- 
ing students to substitute independent study and research for 
a formal course requirement, especially during their third and 
fourth years . 

In summary then, it appears that the student who wishes to 
design his own education at Cornell is confronted by an unneces- 
sarily complex and apparently formidable set of requirements 
which vary from college to college and which, at their most 
stringent, may seriously interfere with acquiring a well balanced 
general education. At best, they require time and effort to 
puzzle out, and they convey an impression of arbitrariness that 
may tend to inhibit the development of a sense of individual 
responsibility for one's own intellectual life. On the other 
hand, it must be said that a really enterprising student with 
a clear idea of what he wants to do can probably arrange a 
suitable sequence of courses by combining an extensive knowledge 
of the regulations with the energy and initiative to obtain 
the required signatures and file the necessary petitions. 

The above situation is subject to a number of interpreta- 
tions and attitudes . At one extreme are those who would regard 
the overcoming of difficulties of this kind as a character- 
building exercise providing excellent preparation for life in 
an increasingly complex and not always sympathetic world. On 
the other are those who feel that this network of arbitrary 
regulations in the academic sphere combines with certain other 
restraints on the student's personal life to sap all personal 
initiative and sense of responsibility, thus, in effect, reducing 
him to the status of a house slave. 

Although both of these extreme opinions are in fact 
represented on this Commission a reasonable middle position 
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might be that, taken all together, the various sets of regulations, 
while scarcely as oppresive as sometimes represented, do indeed 
place unnecessary difficulties in the way of many, if not most, 
students and that the lost time and wasted opportunities of the 
many are not sufficiently compensated by the theoretical improve- 
ment in character achieved by those who manage to triumph over 
the system. It may, however, be noted with satisfaction that 
most recent moves have been in the direction of loosening and 
even rationalizing the regulations, and serious attention might 
well be given to accelerating this progress. The guiding 
principle should be to encourage rather than discourage the 
student from taking responsibility for his own academic courses. 

So far we have discussed the regulations governing the 
choice and arrangement of existing courses. More serious 
problems are posed by the nature of the courses themselves. 

Here it is contended that the student has much less freedom of 
choice than appears at first glance, because many, if not indeed 
most, of the courses do not meet the needs of the student as he 
sees them, and therefore might as well not exist at all. On 
page 36 we have listed four major criticism of course offerings. 
Clearly, this is not the place for a thorough discussion of 
course content or the form in which it is presented. We shall 
merely try to mention certain points that are in some danger 
of being overlooked in the heat of debate and which may add 
some perspective to the rest of our report. In regard to 
points 1 and 2, for example, we will simply assert in passing 
that the tendency for some courses to deal with bits and pieces 
of knowledge is due only in part to a lack of vision on the 
part of the individual teacher and perhaps not at all to some 
malign conspiracy of the "system" to prevent the student from 
obtaining a view of life as a whole. Primarily, it is a result 
of the simple biological fact that the human mind is designed 
to think of only one thing at a time. Even the highly regarded 
"scientific method," though superbly efficient when dealing with 
one to a few variables , has proven almost absurdly incapable 
of giving us intelligible pictures of whole organisms or other 
complex systems, except as a laborious summation of parts. 

Possibly the computer and the presumably magical techniques of 
systems analysis will help us escape from our atomistic approach 
to knowledge, but they have not done so yet. The relating of 
bits and pieces of knowledge to one another, and the devising 
of ways and means for exploring subject areas between the 
established disciplines are indeed serious matters worth much 
continuing effort, but they are not likely to be easily and 
quickly accomplished. 

In spite of all the inherent difficulties, scholars and 
teachers doubtless have more of responsibility than they willingly 




recognize to pull their specialized bits and pieces of knowledge 
together into some coherent conceptual framework. Indeed 
great scientists and scholars are great exactly because of 
their abixity to bring a number of apparently unrelated facts 
together in one overwhelming generalization. One way of handling 
the teaching problem might be to go more explicitly into how 
generalizations and conceptual frameworks are made, when it 
is apprcpr'ate to go forward, and when it is wiser to hold 
back from preiiature generalization. Even if the teacher lacks 
the ability to impose order on some recently accumulated data, 
he should try to leave the student with the tools for fashioning 
an order of his own and a belief that order will ultimately be 
found. 

In introducing our discussion of the third criticism (the 
lack of relevance of many existing courses to daily life) it 
may put things in perspective at least to mention the great 
expansion in the number of kinds of subjects offered by 
major universities during the last 100 years. Although univer- 
sities had been gradually increasing the scjpe of their interests 
during. the 18th and early 19th centuries, it was not until the 
American University systera got under way in the 1860 *s that 
higher education became involved with subjects bearing on the 
productive activities and the quality of life of ordinary people. 
Progress since that time has been rapid. Indeed, many observers 
have been prompted to criticize the typical American college for 
neing too preoccupied with the topical and vocational at tne 
expense of more enduring general principles. At the moment, 
however, we are painfully aware of the failure to give proper 
attention to the history of the black people in our society and 
special social and economic problems which still face the majority 
of them. Furthermore, we are doubtless not concerned enough 
with the curious fact that Cornell has far more numerous offer- 
ings in rural sociology, rural education, and the special economic 
problems of farmers than it devotes to the special problems of 
the cities in which nearly 90% of the population attempts to 
find a satisfactory life. Nevertheless, with all its cultural 
lags, the modern American university must be recognized as mcr< 
flexible in its outlook and more closely related to the everyd. 
life of ordinary people than its counterparts in any other tim^ 
or place. 

The selection of what is and what is not "relevant' to 
present day problems is not so easy as is sometimes implied. 
Americans are particularly prone to the fallacy that the pre- 
sent can best be under«^tood in terms of present happenings. 

Most of us, or at least most of our ancestors, came here to 
escape the past and we may have been all too successful, at 
least temporarily. 
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To some of us, however, it is beginning to seem highly 
probable that out policy towards China might have been very 
different (and considerably more enlightened) if any consider- 
able number of our policy makers and the general public had 
taken the trouble to learn more about the history of the 
people that we happen to have COTie in contact with only in one 
of its periodic times of weakness. Certainly, our policy in 
Vietnam would have been different if we had thought more about 
the meaning of 19th century colonialism in South East Asia, 
and the vigor and determination of the Vietnamese in pushing 
the proud French Army out of their homeland. 

Indeed, one might even hope that our whole handling of the 
power that descended on our shoulders in 1945 would have been 
wiser, more humane, and more successful if we had thought a 
little more about what happened to Athens when Pericles per- 
suaded her that she was superior both in ideas and in military 
force, to anyone else. 

The point is that it is harder than one thinks to tell in 
advance what bit of knowledge will be crucial to solving what 
problem. The natural sciences are full of examples of unexpected 
relevance. As a celebrated modern example, we may recall that 
knowledge of how electrons move through slightly impure crystals 
made the transistor possible; the transistor produced the modern 
computer within reasonable size and heat limitations, and the 
computer took three men around the moon. 

All this adds up to saying that most of what goes on in 
a university of course, is "communication" between students 
and teachers. All too often teachers underplay or actually 
conceal the relevance of their knowledge out of a peculiar 
combination of false modesty and true intellectual snobbery. 

While modestly disclaiming usefulness as a virtue, they reach 
for a higher esteem in a lofty contempt for "mere utility." 

Some quite genuinely feel uncomfortable at being credited with 
a desire "to do good" when all they are doing is following their 
own curiousity. However convoluted their motives, teachers 
today must recognize and satisfy a need of students to relate 
themselves and their knowledge to significant social ends. 

Finally, we come to the increasing demands that the Univer- 
sity do something to give meaning and significance, or value to 
life. Much of the comment in this area is basically metaphysical, 
if not actually theological in tone. The argument takes many 
forms, and it appears to be too early to make any very useful 
and complete analysis. One way of stating the matter is to say 
that an increasing number of students come to the university in 
search of a sense of spiritual validity, if not indeed spiritual 
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guidance, whicn they do not find. Among the things that puzzle 
some of the older generation of faculty brought up in a rore 
austere tradition is the degree of hostility to the University 
engendered in some students by the discovery that the house of 
intellect has only a dusty answer to give to their apparently 
legitime. te yearnings. A generation brough up on David Hume, 

C. S. Pierce, and Percy Bridgman has learned to recognize the 
power of scientific analysis to answer certain types of questions 
and its almost total incapacity to deal with others. The same 
generation is fauniliar with several revolutionary or at least 
rebellious reactions against the rule of reason — the romantic, 
the nihilist-anarchic, and the present day existentialist. 

Many remain unconvinced that any of these are certain guides to 
spiritual tranquility either. 

Finally, most of the old men were in some measure prepared 
by the scientific work of Durkheim or the literary insight of 
Matthew Arnold and Henry Adams for the anomie, the moral dilemmas 
and the spiritual aridity of the 20th century. To a generation 
so trained, outcries against the university for not being able 
to answer questions of ultimate meaning seem at best misplaced. 

At worst, they are reminiscent of the immature hostility of the 
protagonist of Dostoievsky's "Notes from Underground" inveigh- 
ing wildly against "the gentlemen" for insisting on the 
acceptance of a world in which two plus two make four . 

Many of the current generation of students, on the other 
hand, regard the apparent acceptance of a world without meaning 
as at best a craven copping-out on man's most manifest respon- 
sibilities or at worst, a wicked conniving with the forces of 
evil. To agree, however reluctantly, that "we are here upon a 
darkling plain. . .where ignorant armies class by night" renders 
the older generation suspect of complicity with those who refuse 
to turn on the lights. Who knows, indeed, that they are not 
actually conspiring behind the scenes to draft the virtuous into 
the ignorant armies? 

To renounce man's ability to make value judgments for the 
sake of a cooler, perhaps more accurate, analysis of things as 
they are is to sell one's birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Indeed, the prevailing preoccupation with natural science and 
other forms of objective scholarship has very probably left man 
worse off than he was before. What if our new knowledge has 
enabled the minority of the world's population to abolish hunger, 
control many of the sources of ill health and live out their 
lives in unprecedented comfort and luxury? The great majority 
are still about as badly off as ever and the absolute number of 
suffering humanity is probably the greatest on record. Worse 
than that, the affluence of the minority has been achieved at 
a frightening cost in unrenewable resources and the dangerous 
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contamination of the natural environment. Furthermore, the 
progress of science has put into the hands ot a tiny number 
of governors the power to regiment and control the lives of 
their subjects so that individual freedom has become well-nigh 
a meaningless phrase. Finilly, over this dismal scene of 
materialism run wild — of selfishness, indifference and injustice — 
is spread the pervasive probability that a few wilful men will 
blow each other and most of the rest of the world completely 
to smithereens. And they will do this over matters of opinion 
which can scarcely be differentiated on politico-economic 
grounds and of no discernible moral content whatever. 

c. The student, the university, and social reform 

Many adult liberals will share with the young radicals a 
sense of dissatisfaction with the present state of the world. 

They differ in their interpretations of how it got that way 
and what should be done about it. More particularly, they 
tend to view the role of the university in "uite opposite ways. 

If the older generation is prepared to admit that the world 
is frightening and all too frequently evil, it is still will- 
ing to accept the loneliness and evil as part of the nature 
of things. While its members may in large pare have abandoned 
their grandfather's view of original sin, the;^f have lived 
through enough pogroms, wars, and concentration camps to believe 
that most men are capable of more evil than they care to admit. 
Thus, they tend to perceive social and political systems and 
human institutions in general as muans for curbing the evil 
propenstities and fostering the better, more social aspects 
of human life. Of course, such institutions are defective and 
in need of constant improvement. Nevertheless, the evidence 
seems convincing that most men behave better when constrained 
by custom, law, and good manners than when they act purely 
out of instinct. To most older people, the evils of the world 
are not reasons for abandoning science and scholarly analysis 
but rather a stimulus for developing them more intensively. 
Universitites , with all their defects, seem to men of this 
view among the best institutions ever devised for cultivating 
this approach to life and consequently for cuneliorating the 
condition of man. 

The radical reformers are more prone to accept a Romantic 
interpretation of man as basically or at least potentially 
good. It is the social systems he has devised that have 
corrupted him. ’ Thus, they are prepared to agree that the 
University is the most significant of modern institutions, but 
they disagree about its generally benign effects. On the 
contrary, they argue, its net result is to dehumanize its 
students and to place increasing power in the hands of exploiters 
and war makers. 
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Furthermore, the unviersity is perceived as being so fully 
integrated into society, and especially with its most powerful 
and dangerous components, as to make it virtually beyond the 
reach of the influence of students and other virtuous influences. 
It is this perception which lies behind much of the clamor about 
student powerlessness and the demand to be allowed to make 
decisions affecting the student's own life. 

To the observer who grew up in an earlier period when 
academic regulations and parietal rules were far more restrictive, 
today's students appear to have rather more control over their 
own day-to-day activities than students have ever had before 
or than almost any other element in society has today. 

The case for student powerlessness rests much more sub- 
stantially on the future students face outside the university 
than on their present condition within it. Most tangible and 
immediate of their problems, of course, is the draft law, and 
all the other dislocations involved in the prosecution of an 
unpopular war. If one escapes the draft, the situation seems 
only slightly improved. Although a variety of career choices 
seems to exist, this is largely an illusion. Most of them turn 
out to be 9-to-5 in an office coupled to an unimaginative, 
unexamined life in the suburbs. 

To sensitive young men and women, it is simply intolerable 
that the university, of which they expected so much, has so 
little to say about these matters. It is seen as failing the 
student in at least two ways. By failing to provide adequate 
instruction in the philosophical and especially the moral 
aspects of modern life, it is not providing for the proper 
intellectual and emotional development of the individual students. 
By failing to exert its influence to change the course of 
political-social and economic events, it is at least passively 
conspiring with the rest o f socx ety to produce a world in 
which, to put it mildly, the student prefers not to participate. 

In its external, most visible form, the students' cry for 
more power in the decisions which affect their own lives is a 
plea for more control of the kind of educational opportunity 
available in the university. Less immediately apparent but 
much more far-reaching in its potential effect is the desire 
to use the university as an active instrument for social reform. 

Although this latter attitude strikes men of the older 
generation as unusual and very probably dangerous, the follow- 
ing points may at least be mentioned in support of the students' 
position. 
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1. At the very least, it reveals that students do indeed 
regard the university as important. 

2. Students may well be right in feeling that the univer- 
sity is already more deeply involved than it recognizes in 
support of scmie of the bad features of the existing politico- 
social structure. 

3. The university is obviously the institution with which 
the student is most familiar and it is natural that he should 
turn to it for help in facing an increasingly complex and 
apparently depersonalized world. 

The issues involved in the demand for a meaningful and 
morally oriented teaching and for more use of the university 
as an active social force are too complex for full discussion 
in a report of this sort. We shall have a litt?**- more to say 
about each of them in other sections but we do not propose to 
attempt anything like a complete analysis. We feel, however, 
that any proposal for university reform which fails to take 
these questions into account will miss what is perhaps the 
most important aspect of the problem. Before we are through, 
therefore, we shall try to suggest mechanisms through which all 
the constituencies of the university can give these matters 
the extended consideration they require. 
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PART II SUGGESTIONS FG? CHANGE 
Introducticn 

As we have seen, some of the deepest sources of dissatis- 
faction with the university may be traced to dissatisfaction 
with the nature of modern industrial society, and even perhaps 
with the nature of the human condition itself. Certainly 
student dissatisfaction and unrest is not confined to Cornell, 
to the United States, or even to Western industrial society. 

When one observes that roughly the same complaints are heard 
at "permissive” Antioch and Bennington as at authoritarian Madrid, 
Moscow, and Tokyo, at student-centered liberal arts colleges 
as at research-oriented universities, at residential colleges 
as at large, municipal institutions catering only to commuters, 
one wonders how much can be accomplished by changes in adminis- 
trative structure, however drastic. Two sorts of questions 
arise. 

1. Is it worthwhile to examine the complaints as they 
apply directly to the university and to try to alter the 
existing machinery to meet these complaints, even though one 
knows in advance that such a limited approach will leave the 
fundamental causes oucside the university relatively untouched? 

2. How far is ir wise to go in altering the structure of 
the university so as to make it into a more effective weapon 
for a direct, essentially political attack on the evils of 
society? 

The remainder of this report will proceed on the assumption 
that the answer to the first question is yes. The purpose of 
its recommendations is to improve the capacity of the university 
to fulfill its three stated functions. The mere fact that those 
who most vigorously call attention to existing evils within th'^ 
university will probably not be content with their elimination, 
does not make their elimination any the less desirable. Many 
of us would disagree with those members of the new j.eft who 
regard the university as so bad that it should be eliminated 
so that some lovely new but still undcscribed entity can well 
up from below to take its place. Our disagreement with them 
should not keep us either from recognizing what is bad or from 
trying to correct it . 

Discussion of the second question may be posponed to the 
ei ‘ of this report Suffice it to say here that the administra- 
tive changes to be suggested were designed with the internal 
needs of the university primarily in mind. For example, the 
University Council to be outlined as one way of dealing with 
general policy questions facing the university might wish in 
the future to consider putting the university into a more 
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politically active position. The fact that it might have such 
a capacity does not imply that the Commission designed it for 
this purpose. 

It will also be obvious that the report emphasizes changes 
which can be undertaken within the existing framework for the 
distribution of formal power within the university. Rather 
than proposing far-reaching constitutional changes, this paper 
concentrates on measures which can be taken within the exist- 
ing framework for the following reasons: 

1. It appears that a great deal can be done quickly and 
easily within existing legislative authority. For example, 
the faculty has all the power it needs (within existing 
financial constraints) to deal with the questions currently 
raised about curriculum, the grading system and so forth. It 
also has the power to share decisions in these matters with 
students and has recently demonstrated a commendable tendency 
to do so. 

2. Constitutional changes of any consequence such as the 
elimination of the sovereignty of the Trustees or some proce- 
dure for sharing it with faculty and students would be likely 
to take a long time and might easily divert attention away from 
much needed changes which can be effected much more simply. 

3. The present procedure whereby the Board of Trustees 
delegates much of its power to the President and faculty has 
evolved over a long period of time , and involves many tacit 
understandings and mutual trusts which might well be jeopardized 
by a frontal attack on its sovereign position. Although the 
present structure may seem relatively unresponsive to certain 
current issues on the campus, it has worked in general to protect 
the university from political changes in the outside world, as 
well as from pressures from special interest groups. In this 
respect, the American University is far better off than those 
that report directly to ministers of education, to legislative 
bodies or to the ecclesiastical hierarchy, as is the case in 
most other countries. 

4. In the present climate of public opinion, it seems 
unlikely that the New York legislature, the federal government 
or individual private donors would feel entirely comfortable 
about entrusting large sums of money to a board in which 
preponderant power was held by students and faculty. 

Perhaps a greater danger would be that faculty members in 
a position of ultimate sovereignty would feel under pressure 
to modify opinions on controversial questions in order to con\ey 
the impression of "soundness” usually required by university trustees. 
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5. Finally, the Commission feels that if a major redistri- 
bution of power and authority is to be undertaken, recommenda- 
tions for such changes should be made by a body far more 
representative of all the parties at interest. As we prepare 
this final draft of the report, we are aware that plans for 
such a representative assembly are already underway. 

Specific Proposals 
II A Academic Matters 

1. Strengthening the Student as Individual Decision Maker 

Everything possible should be done to impress the student 
with his own responsibility for his own education. In order to 
exercise this responsibility he should not only be freed from 
unnecessary restraints, but be given all possible aid and 
assistance. 

a. In an earlier section attention was called to certain 
rigidities in the requirements of some of our constituent 
colleges. These should be relaxed in so far as relaxation is 
consistent with the need to certify students as qualified in 
certain professional areas; and with a desire to ensure that 
all students become familiar with the possibilities inherent 
in three major areas of scholarship. Experiments such as 

the College Scholar Program in the College of Arts and Sciences 
and the College Program in the Engineering School are steps 
in the right direction and should be vigorously pursued. 

Recommendation : All colleges and departments should 

continue to examine both major and distribution requirements 
with a view to modifying them so as to encourage the student 
to take increasing responsibility for fashioning his own 
educational experience, with due regard for protecting the 
still immature student from taking refuge in superficiality 
on the one hand or prematurely foreclosing his options on the 
other . 

b. If the student is to make wise choices, he must have 
at hand as much information as possible about the nature of the 
options open to him. This implies substantial improvement 

in the nature of the documents available to him, and in the 
operation of the advisory system. Course descriptions in the 
existing official announcements of the various colleges do 
not convey adequate information about course content and 
virtually nothing about method of presentation. In theory, 
an unofficial publication like INDEX is in a better position 
to give frank appraisals of those features likely to be of 
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the greatest interest to the student. In practice, INDEX h*' 
not yet proven to be as successful as might be hoped, although 
it has improved steadily. It still covers too small a propor- 
tion of the significant courses and relies too heavily on 
statements of intent by the teacher, rather than on appraisals 
of actual results as judged by an adequate sample of students. 

It is our understanding that lack of adequate funding and lack 
of student interest in doing the necessary course reviews have 
hampered development so far. The importance of providing suit- 
able advice about courses to students is such as to fully 
justify subsidizing INDEX from general university funds. If 
the spirit behind the numerous academic reform movements now 
so prominent on the campus is at all genuine, it should provide 
the energy necessary for greater students participation in INDEX. 
Perhaps the Cornell Sun could lend its publishing expertise 
and organizational backing to the enterprise. The local student 
newspaper has taken the initiative in starting similar enterprises 
on other campuses. 

c. If, as seems likely, the present structure of requirements 
— language, distribution, and major — is to be considerably 
relaxed, it is important that the student be provided with an 
adequate summary of the reason for believing that a knowledge 

of one or more foreign languages and a fcimiliarity with fields 
of learning other than one's own should form a normal part of 
a general or liberal arts education. Similarly, each department 
should provide an explanation of what it thinks a student 
wishing expert knowledge in a given area should do as an under- 
graduate, and why. In this conncection it is perhaps useful 
to emphasize again that the object of these exercises is to 
develop in the student a sense of responsibility for himself 
and his own future. We feel that there is a crucial educational 
difference betv^een taking physical chemistry, for example, simply 
because it is an arbitrary departmental requirement, and electing 
to do so because of a clear understanding that much of modern 
biology can be understood in physical chemical terms. 

d. No system which relies entirely on printed materials, 
however well prepared, can provide adequate help to the student 
who wishes to design his own educational career. Most students 
feel the need of discussing their future with an older, more 
experienced person. Almost all universities, therefore, maintain 
some arrangements for undergraduate advising by members of the 
faculty. At Cornell, the arrangements very widely froir. College 
to College. There is room for improvement in all, but the 
situation in the Arts College appears to fall especially far 
below the ideal. The change two years ago which had the effect 
of transferring much of the burden of guiding students through 
the important first years from faculty to the overworked 
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counsellors in the Deans* office seems particularly unfortunate. 
Inevitably, the result has been to emphasize the bureaucratic 
aspects of fulfilling stated requirements. 

This is not the place for a full discussion of student 
advising; we merely wish to call attention to the necessity 
of substantial improvement if the student is to realize the 
full advantages of the increasing opportunity to make decisons 
about his own educational experience. 

Recommendation ; The faculties of the individual colleges 
should examine their advisory systems and where necessary take 
steps tj ensure that every student has the opportunity to develop 
a continuing relationship with a wise and concerned member of 
the faculty who can help him design an educational experience 
suitable to his present capacities and future needs. 

e. One of the best ways for a student to decide whether 
or not a given course is "for him" is actually to try it out. 

With some exercise of foresight a student could easily audit 
three or four lectures of a course he could plan to take in 
the following year. Perhaps, more realistic is the suggestion 
that the students be encouraged to "shop around" and attend 
exercises in several different courses during the first two 
work weeks of the term before deciding on final registration. 

This suggestion has in fact already been made by the Dean of 
the Arcs College but has not been received with much enthusiasm 
by those responsible for the mechanics of registration or by 
teachers in charge of schedrling large laboratory courses. 

Recommendations ; It is recommended that the possibility 
of postponing final registration and encouraging students to 
"shop around" at the beginning of term be further explored. 

f. To anyone familiar with other colleges in its class, 
Cornell seems particularly deficient in opportunities for 
independent studies and research. Correlated with this is the 
relatively small number of students in honors programs. 

Properly conducted honors and independent study programs are 
perhaps the best way yet discovered for emphasizing the respon- 
sibility of a student for his own development and giving him a 
much desired sense of freedom from arbitrary constraints. They 
also tend to personalize the educational process and to provide 
opportunities for getting to know at least one member of the 
faculty reasonably well. In the laboratory sciences, a student 
may actually begin to feel himself part of a group of investi- 
gators and scholars, and a welcome member of the informal 
laboratory lunches and coffee breaks as well as more formal 
departmental seminars . 
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It is true that the highly motivated student at Cornell 
can utilize the machinery provided by research and special 
topics courses to achieve some semblance of the freedom allowed 
junior and senior honors students working with a tutor at 
Harvard or Reed, but the process is cumbersome and still too 
much involved with a juvenile concern for course credits. 

Recommendation ; Every effort should be made by depart- 
ments, educational policy committees, and the faculties of 
various colleges to provide opportunities for qualified students 
to reduce course credit requirements and pursue independent 
study and research. It should be left to the individual 
colleges to decide whether the effectiveness of such individual 
work should be evaluated on the basis of a general examination, 
a thesis, or both. 

2. Student participation in formal decision making. 

The preceding section was devoted to ways and means of 
exploiting the normal decentralization of decision making in 
the university so as to develop the ability of the individual 
student to make the most important decisions affecting his o’-/n 
academic career. The emphasis has been primarily on the making 
of choices among existing options . We turn now to the place 
of the student as part of the decision making process which 
results in broadening the number of improving the quality of 
the options available. 

a. General considerations 

As pointed out in earlier parts of this report, most of 
the decisions regarding course content and method of presenta- 
tion are made by the individual professors giving the course. 
Decisions regarding the number of courses in different areas, 
the sequence in which they should be taken, and the grouping 
of courses into a satisfactory "major," are usually initiated 
by departments and decided by them with the advice and consent 
of the faculty committee on educational policy. Long term 
decisions about the size of departments, and areas to be 
covered within a given discipline, and so on are worked out 
through a complicated interplay between administration and 
faculty. 

In this section we consider the ways in which students 
might appropriately participate in decisions at the level of 
the individual faculty metiber, the department, and the faculty 
committee on educational policy. There is no doubt that if 
students are to have an influence in academic matters, this 
influence must primarily be exerted at these levels. There 
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is also little or nc doubt that inclusion of students in decision 
Baking at these levels will have good effects both on the 
decisions and on the students. Though one may be legitimately 
concerned about the amount of time teachers and students must 
spend to effect any change in traditional offerings, the very 
pi^ocess of discussion and evaluations of the existing situation 
and of proposed alternatives is eaucational and should more 
than compensate for the time lost from conventional pursuits. 

It is far more difficult to suggest the exact form student 
Participation should take. In the first place, there is the 
large variety of courses offered and the organizational fraune- 
work in which they occur. The question of relevance of content 
is quite different, for example, in a course on economic 
ehtoBioiogy than in one on Icelandic literature. Questions of 
teaching method — the use of laboratory work, visual aids, 
discussion sections, and so on, vary not only with course 
content but with the numbers and kinds of students wishing to 
take the course and above all, with the number of characteristics 
of the teaching personnel available. The variety in existing 
organizational arrangements can be illustrated by citing the 
fact that one of the schools on this caunpus has no departments 
at all. Departments vary in mission from the purest abstract 
scholarship to the most obvious practical applications of 
knowledge. The number of majors in a department may vary frexn 
a mere handful to the several hundred enrolled in English or 
in the biological sciences. 

Aside from the foregoing practical difficulties, there are 
theoretical reasons for a commission like this one to refrain 
from making single specific recOTimendations for organizational 
rearrangements at this level. Interestingly enough, both the 
traditional academician and the theoreticians of the new left 
unite in asking third parties to keep their hands off individual 
faculty members and departments . The traditional academic 
emphasizes the importance of maintaining the autonomy of the 
individual teacher and his discipline. The new left argues that 
it is both arrogant and useless to present the student with 
contrived opportunities for representation in decision making. 

In order to be effective, students must first beccxne conscious 
of their plight, consolidate their power and then demand parti- 
cipation. These stipulations are likely to be coupled with 
grave reservations about representative government; and it is 
perfectly obvious that college ccxnmunities are encountering 
great difficulty in arranging for governing procedures which 
adequately reflect student opinion. 

Indeed, one of the things that made the deliberations of 
this Commission so difficult, and so time consuming, was the 
repeated assertion of many of the student members that they 
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were speaking only for themselves. At its purest and most 
profound, this view appears to stem from 19th century theorists 
such as Bakunin and Proudhon who considered all social or 
political organizations as bad iinless they simply "well up 
from below.” 

Somewhat curiously, the pragsuitic liberal has little 
difficulty in agreeing that in order to be effective, student 
involvement must to a large degree be spontaneous. Invited 
student representatives on boards and committees, especially 
if elected on criteria that ordinarily cosmiand the attention 
of the majority of students, are not likely to be terribly 
interested in academic matters, nor well informed about them. 

In view of the need to meet a variety of situations and 
to adjust to the theoretical and practical considerations 
outlined ad>ove, it seems inevitable that the final form of 
student interaction with faculty and departments must be left 
to the particip 2 mts themselves. The following suggestions 
may be helpful. 

b. Course committees and workshops 

The Cocmission spent a good deal of time discussing the 
possibility that some students taking an individual course 
might get together by themselves, perhaps, and later with 
teaching assistants and professors, to discuss the content 
of the course, its meaning to the student and its relation- 
ship to other types of knowledge or to activities outside 
the academy. How such a scheme might operate may best be 
conveyed by c[uoting from a paper prepared by one member of 
the Commission who has given a good deal of thought to the 
probl^ and has in fact experimented with a model similar to 
the one proposed. 

"When we speak of decision making at Cornell let 
us settle at once the nonsensical idea that there 
is anything which must be taught a priori. What 
must be taught is what students and faculty in a 
centuries old dialogue come together and find 
exciting and relevant to explore. When students 
assert the truth of this and fight for it, then 
we can discuss what kind of a structure will best 
facilitate that goal. For a start, I would urge 
students to organize in the classroom to consider 
the relevance and value of the particular course 
they are attending. 1 would urge them to speak 
with their teachers 2 d>out books the students 
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consider relevant and about setting aside time to 
discuss that reading and any other questions about 
the worth of that course and the way in which it 
is being taught. I would urge some representatives 
of the class to devote time and care to the writing 
of lengthy position papers evaluating the course, 
teacher and methodol^y and to submit those papers 
to their teacher, other members of the class and 
the Department Chairman.'* 

An obvious dra%d>ac)c to concentrating attention on tne individual 
course is the transitory and episodic nature of the situation. 

Student participants scarcely becosie familiar witl* content and 
mode of presentation when the course is over and ^eir attention 
moves on to other matters. Suggestions for modification of 
content are difficult to implement in mid-career. It may well 
require most of the term to receive an adequate supply of a 
new book for example. Nevertheless, the idea seems worth 
trying and we hope it will be, even though -ts major benefits 
will be enjoyed by succeeding generations of students rather 
than the ones directly involved. 

c . Departmental committees 

It appears that somewhat more stable and continuing 
arrangements could be arranged at the departmental level . In 
addition to the emphasis on individual course offerings dis- 
cussed above, decision making at the depar^ntal level provides 
an opportunity to view individual courses in a largc^r context. 

There appears to be no particular difficulty in visualizing 
the funcl'ior.s of a student committee attached to a given depart- 
ment, and meeting periodically scxnetimes by itself and ut others 
in concert either with the department as a whole or in large 
departments, with an executive committee or a special purpose 
group like a departmental curriculum committee. 

Some observers feel that a separate student ccanmittee 
meeting by itself is likely to be an ineffective formality. 

At least two points may be mentioned in favor of some separation 
between students and faculty at the departmental level. One 
is purely mechanical; students may need to familiarize them- 
selves with a cerain 2unount of background detail already well 
known to the faculty and which they would find it exceedingly 
boring to rehearse. Secondly, the student group may wish to 
review among themselves the performance of individual teachers 
in a way which it would be embarrassing or unnecessarily painful 
to do with the faculty present. 

Nevertheless, the student committee must have opportunities 
to engage itself in a real way with departmental deliberations 
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on matters which affect students, and almost everything does. 

A good deal of the discussion of how to siake students more 
effective, centers on whether student members hould vote on 
departmental decisons and if so, what should be their role 
in voting strength. It is very likely that the matter of 
voting is overemphasized. Certainly, most academic adminis- 
trators try to avoid actions which depend cn close votes. It 
would be very unlikely for example, that a given professor 
would be relieved of responsibility for a particular course 
on the basis of a close departmental vote. 

In the more difficult and important matter of introducing 
a new course, voting would appear to be irrelevant. Only at 
the elementary and low intermediate level does it seem at all 
wise to make the existence or non-existence of a course 
dependent on a majority vote. Even here, the need for given 
types of courses, is more or less evident to all. The more 
familiar problem is to find the person with the right qualifi- 
cations who is also willing to give the time to developing 
a satisfactorily exciting new approach to an old subject. 

Here, properly organized and cogently expressed student 
opinion may actually be more effective than auiy formal 
machinery in persuading reluctant faculty dragons to take on 
new assignments. Note that the operational word is "persuade." 
Faculty members are notad>ly recalcitrant to being ordered or 
compelled by individual administrators, be they provosts, 
deans or chairmen, and they are scarcely more amen2d)le to 
the votes of their colleagues . 

What must be sought is an arrangement or perhaps simply 
an atmosphere in which students can be heard as equals in 
discussion of courses and other curriculum matters, with their 
ultimate influence resting principally on the persuasiveness 
of their arguments. Actually of course even though the faculty 
in all its deliberations operates normally on a one man, one 
vote basis, the weight given to the opinions of given individuals 
differs markedly. Such factors as the individual's reputation 
for wisdom (usually built up over years) , his standing in his 
field, the degree of loss to be felt by his colleagues and 
the university as a whole were he to resign — all play a role. 
Individual students will have more difficulty developing this 
kind of weight in council, but their situation is far from 
hopeless. Every year several students become identified for 
their intelligence, energy, and wisdom and are in fact paid 
more attention then many of their elders. 

There is one area in which departmental votes are regularly 
taken which carry with them very important long range implications. 
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This is the matter of new appointments to staff. Nothing 
determines more certainly the quality and direction of a depart- 
ment than the quality and field of interest of its appointments. 
Ordinarily the intiative is largely in the hands of the department 
itself, although, as we have seen, the ad hoc committees 
represent the interest of the faculty as a whole in maintaining 
quality and the adminis'^ ration retains the right of review and 
veto. 



Since appointments are likely to have their effect over a 
long period of time, and the members of the department will 
have to "live with," and be responsible for, the result long 
after the students have moved elsewhere, it seems at least 
doubtful that student opinion should be given a weight equal 
to that of the faculty in this important matter. Nevertheless, 
student opinion is important in at least two respects: the 

appraisal of the teaching ability of the candidate, and 
whether or not his field of interest covers the felt needs of 
the student body. As Jencks and Riesman and many others point 
out, academic disciplines tend to develop internal criteria 
of what is important (and fashion 2 ible) and sometimes this may 
lead them in directions farther and farther from the felt needs 
of students. To cite a familiar example, it appears that much 
of the intellectual progress in the field of academic philosophy 
during the 20th century has been in the analysis of symbols 
and syntax. Slegant though this discipline is, .it does not 
appear to the student to bear on his search for value and 
meaning ir a rapidly changing world. Students have an obvious 
right as well as a need to be heard on such matters. Student 
representatives should therefore be included in the early 
stages of discussions leading to new appointments. Since for 
.rarious reasons their opinions may not always be fully effective 
at the level of de^ rtmental discussion, it seems reasonable to 
suggest that they should also have the right to send independent 
written opinions of teaching 2 d>ility and the relevance of a 
candidate's field of interest through the department head to 
the ad hoc committee considering the appointment, or to the 
dean. 



d. The question of selection and representation 

Although we earlier discussed in a general way some of 
the problems involved in obtaining adequc.te student representa 
tion for departmental committees, we have left the discussion 
of specific methods until the end. The problem is a difficult 
one and merits a good deal of experimentation with various 
patterns before coming to a definite conclusion in regard to 
what is best for a particular college or department. 
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The following propositions seem relevant: 

Service of the kind dejcribed requires considerable time 
and energy as well as knowledge of the subject and , 

tional principles in general. Only highly motivated individua 
with the qualifications mentioned should be selected. 

Effectiveness depends in large part on accumulated experience 
so that a considerable proportion of the members of a departmental 
committee should serve for periods of at least two and prefera y 
three years. On the other hand, such a policy might unduly 
restrict the number of points of view to be represented. Some 
experimentation is clearly needed in this area. 

Students majoring in the field in question have the greatest 
stake in the results and the greatest familiarity with the sub- 
ject and with the faculty personnel. The majority of the committee 
should thus be drawn from undergraduate and graduate majors. 

Most departments also provide important services to non- 
majors by providing instruction in courses essential for under- 
standing the student major field, as physics and chemistry are 
for biology. Equally important are courses unrelated to the 
major field which are intended to broaden and deepen the student s 
experience with life in general. If anything, the presen a i 
of satisfactory courses to fulfill these two purposes is more 
difficult than providing satisfactory instruction in a major 
field. Some way must be found for enlisting the help or 
thoughtful students outside the major department. 

In relatively small departments, where most of the students 
taking a major are likely to know each other rather well, it 
seems probable that the entire group could 

elect the membership of the departmental committee to oe drawn 
both from students majoring in the field and from those outside. 

In larger departments a somewhat different procedure may be 
suggested. Students might be grouped on the basis of the 
faculty adviser with ^'hom they are associated. Each group could 
then be asked to nominate a representative for the departmental 
committee, the final choice to be made from elections by the 
department as a whole. The committee thus chosen could then 
select a certain number of representatives from non-majors. 
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II B QUALITY OF COMMUNITY 
1. General Considerations 

It is of course, obvious that there are many things that 
go on in universities and colleges outside the class room 
which have an important bearing on the intellectual, emotional, 
and moral development of young men and women. Especially in 
England and the United States, the university has recognized 
an explicit responsibility for organizing living arrangements 
and a wide variety of community activities in such a way as to 
contribute substantially to the educational purposes of the 
injtitution. 

In an earlier section of this report, we have discussed in 
some detail certain impediments to the development of a sense 
of community at Cornell. The problem is a complicated one, 
full of paradox and contradictions. For on the one hand, the 
university regards itself as a single community with a unified 
set of purposes. On the other hand, in the pursuit of the same 
unified set of purposes, it encourages diversity of opinion and 
the intensive cultivation of individual personality. At its 
most fundamental level, the university community can only be 
held together by the trust of its members in each others m.otives, 
and a common belief not only in the right to disagree but in 
the obligation to do so. For a university is dedicated to the 
propositon that creation of new knowledge and of new institutions 
is essential3.y a process of selecting the most suitable from 
a wide variety of possible alternatives. 

The concern felt by many older faculty and by the more 
sober members of society at large over campus violence is, at 
base, a concern for the continuing health of the creative process 
for which the university exists. The attempts of some student 
activists to reduce the number of ideas and activities on the 
campus by whatever method, attacks the creative process at 
its source . 

The more sincere activists on the other hand, see the 
encouragement of diversity with its necessciry suspension of 
committment to particular ends, as essentially immoral. They 
prefer, as many others before them have preferred, what appears 
to be more direct processes for determining truth and righteous- 
ness. There appears to be no easy way of restoring a sense of 
community among those who seek truth through a laborious process 
of intellectual analysis, checked by empirical proof, and those 
who would rush toward it on a wave of vision and revelation. 

There is no doubt that the events of the past year have 
revealed a profound lack of communicaticn between various 
groups within the university on such basic philosophical matters 
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as those just outlined. The older generation of faculty have 
proceeded for so long on their agreed upon assumptions that 
many have come to regard them as an inevitable part of "the 
way the world is made." It seems scarcely worth while to pull 
them out for reexamination or for explicit presentation and 
discussion with the oncoming generation. To many of their more 
thoughtful students, such faculty have appeared to be pre- 
occupied with the technical details of knowledge at the expense 
of its fundamental structure and purpose. To students this 
preoccupation results in mechanical training Vo fit existing 
slots in industry, government and business. 

The crisis atmosphere of the last two weeks of April have 
shown us aJl how great the gap was, and has suggested some 
machinery for closing it. It will of course take a very long 
time to analyse all the sources and effects of the Barton Hall 
experience, but perhaps the most important result will be 
found in the realm of mood and emotion. In spite of the pain- 
ful realization of how far apart we were on some fundamental 
matters, most faculty and students seem to have emerged with a 
stronger feeling than they had before of belonging to the same 
community. There is also a greater sense of urgency about 
communicating with each other on matters of basic philosophy. 

At this level, events clearly have superseded anything the 
Commission might have suggested. Nevertheless, it may be 
worth recording our feeling that a good deal remains to be 
done in improving what might be called the technology of 
communication within the community. Among other things this 
includes the rearrangement and improvement of facilities for 
housing and dining, the regulations and procedures governing 
student conduct, and the modes of participation of students 
in the non-curricular aspects of campus life. 

2 Management of the University Community 
a. Housing and Dining 

The Commission spent a good deal of time looking into the 
management of certain practical affairs which affect the 
community in various ways. Thus we reviewed in some detail 
the long series of decisions which resulted in the plan for 
the new dormitories now under consideration. We also tried 
to grasp the way in which the existing arrangements for housing 
and dining are managed. During the course of these investiga- 
tions, two other Commissions were appointed, one chairedby 
Professor Alain Seznec to look specifically into the ways of 
improving the overall plan to student living arrangements 
and the other chaired by Professor David Allee to study the 
management of existing facilities. These groups vient about 
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their specific tasks with great diligence. The first has already 
reported and It is our understanding that the Allee Committee 
will do so in the near future. This Commission has therefore 
felt it u?j‘‘»ecessary to ‘pursue its studies in this area to a 
conclusion. 

It may be worthwhile to record our impression that the 
major difficulty in matters of housing and dining and related 
a]70as is how to reconcile the need for efficient and financially 
sound management with the need of students to feel that the 
conditions surrounding their day to day lives is substantially 
under their control . Few if any students will wish to partici- 
pate in the detailed day-to-day management of housing and 
dining facilities; and it is unlikely in any case that they 
would be parpared to act effectively in such a role. On the 
other hand, they do have a right to make sure that these 
facilities are manuged in the best interest of themselves as 
the primary consumers. 

b. Other Management Problems 

Much of the frustration felt by both students and faculty 
in dealing with the administration apparatus is simply the 
result of what in industry would be regarded as poor management. 
Students have difficulty getting information about the simplest 
matters, waste hours straightening out misunderstandings about 
term bills and c^rade reports, and frequently have trouble 
arranging for advice in working out a suitable educational 
program. Faculty complain about delays in purchasing supplies 
and equipment, or making simple alterations in their offices 
and laboratories. More significant are the disturbances which 
occur when a minor official writes a draft board a letter in 
clear violation of university policy or another attempts to 
suppress a student publication. Such incidents are often 
interpreted as assaults on students rights when in reality they 
are simply failures in communication within an all too rickety 
management apparatus. 

Far mere important is the difficulty the modern university 
has in bringing its various constituencies together to agree 
upon priorities and to deploy its resources in satisfactory 
balance. It is only slowly becoming recognized that an appropriate 
balance between the three conventional objectives of the university 
education, research, and public service-are not achieved automati- 
cally. Too often in the past the amount and kind of each of these 
activities has been determined by the availability of funds from 
outside sources, rather than a conscious balancing of needs 
within the university. Indeed the very existence of the certain 
needs, especially of students, has been largely overlooked until 
very recently. 
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Thou9h aware in various degrees of the defects of the existing 
management apparatus in dealing with the presumably simple 
"business" problems mentioned earlier, the Commission concen- 
trated most of its attention on educational matters and the 
making of overall policy. These appeared to he of the greater 
urgency and in any case the Commission was far from appropriately 
constituted to act as Management Consultants. Nevertheless, 
the Chairman cannot resist this opportunity to say publicly 
what he has long maintained privately: Cornell along with most 

other universities should drastically overhaul and modernize 
the strictly business aspects of its operations. 

c. STUDENT CONDUCT 

^0 gave relatively scant attention to matters of student 
conduct, since it originally appeared to us that the set of 
procedures growing out of the Sindler report were proceeding 
in a satisfactory direction. It now appears that further 
restructuring is necessary in this area. The Commission has 
no specific suggestion and would feel that in any case, 
recommendations should come from a body with a far wider 
political base than we have. 

3 . Various Student Activities 

Students already play a major role in many extracurricular 
activities which determine the intellectual and esthetic 
atmosphere of the campus. The excellent record of the Cornell 
Sun during the past year demonstrates how important an organiza- 
tion run entirely by students can be. Other student organiza- 
tions provide us with a considerable portion of the serious 
cinema, live theatre, and radio programming available to us. 
Although participating less in the management of the chorus, 
orchestra and band, students are the essential performers in 
all three. 

Students also participate in committees such as those 
which bring lecturers and performing arts to the campus and 
we applaud the general principle of student participation at 
this level. However, we made no specific investigation of the 
degree cf participation in each case and have no recommendations 
to make, other than to suggest that each one of these enterprises 
examine its own procedures to determine whether or not student 
participation is at an voptimal level . 

In view of the success of student run daily newspapers on 
this and other campuses, the relative weakness of other forms 
of student journalism is certainly puzzling and probably 
deplorable. Student humor magazines enjoyed a flourishing if 
not very sophisticated existence in an earlier period, and 
there is a long but on the whole, discouraging history of 
"literary" journals. Journals of opinion have been curiously 
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lacking. In these days when all of us are reexamining basic 
assumptions, and taking positions on such policy issues as 
the suppoirt of research by the Department of Defense, there 
is an obvious place for a campus journal wnich would publish 
articles and essays by students, faculty and other interested 
parties . The events of the last few months have made it clear 
how ignorant most of us are about the history and meaning of 
such phrases as "academic freedom", "institutionalized racism , 
Community consciousness", "legitimacy" and the like. Each one 
is full of complexities and subtleties which cannot be properly 
explored or conveyed in a dialogue for two bullhorns. Even 
the facts involved in various lively issues remain unpresented 
in intelligible form. How many of us know the relative size 
of the budgets of the humanities and science departments and 
their rates of expansion during the last five controversial 
years? Is it really true that funds are being diverted from 
teaching to research, or does teaching actually benefit by 
the presence on the campus of facilities and personnel paid 
for from research funds? How much time and effort do our 
professors spend away from the campus consulting with industry 
and various government agencies? How much of the experience 
so gained helps to make their teaching more "relevant to 
problems in the outside world? Questions of this kind are 
continuously bandied about the campus, and often are provided 
with summary answers which fit the purposes of the speaker 
far more accurately than they fit the facts. 

It may therefore be recommended that serious consideration 
should be given to the establishment of a journal for the pub- 
lication of essays and articles on educational matters, including 
interaction between the university and society at large. In 
view of the precarious nature of periodical publishing , some ^ 
subsidy would probably be necessary, at least initially. This 
should be provided if a suitable group of interested students 
or students and faculty present themselves. 

II C THE MAKING OF OVERALL POLICY 
1. General Considerations 

As pointed out above, the univerrity has been deliberately 
designed to decentralize decision making, especially on matters 
of research and teaching. The Commission appreciated the reasons 
for this decentralization and previous sections of this report 
r-how that the Commission concentrated on ways of improving the 
quality of decentralized decision-making particularly by faculty 
and students. However, many of the issues that have plagued this 
ind other campusus in recent years involve the university as a 
whole, and demand some mechanism for centralized consideratior 
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and decision. Indeed, it might save a ^ 

recrimination if all the constituencies of the university 
would stand back for a moment and reflect • 

faculty "or administration have been selected for skil^ in 
centralized decision making, or the manipulation of poli^cal 
power, much less fcr their ability as police 
should we be so surprised and angry with so many of th 
so many different institutions for failing to 

new threats to the functioning of our traditionally decentra j. 
structure? Rather, we should have been worried if ^ . 

stantial numbers had proven themselves as unusually skilled in 
the handling of centralized power, with a precise sense of 
timing in calling the police. 

Nevertheless, it is now clear that universities must develop 
new and more centralized ways of dealing with policy questions 
involving the whole university. Some of these are largely 
internal! others involve the interaction Of the university witt 
society at large. In earlier sections of this report, reasons 
have bLn given for believing that it is concerned about certain 
national issues, especially those involving the Vietnam War 
and military inLstrial complex, which underlies much student 

dissatisfaction with the university. 

■The Commission gave a good deal of t°t|tures 

problems and some consideration to new administrative strictures 

which might contribute to their solutions. 

found at least by some of us in a council, senate, board o 
c^SlSlttL: representative of the entire 

Probably such a council would be needed in the best of times 
but it is clearly indispensable in a time of rapid change like 
the preset. DuSing the past few years, a of incidents 

have occurred, for the settlement of which no clear policy line 
seems to have been available. Most of these were dealt ^tth 
by central administration on an ad hoc temporary and then 

referred to some si>ecial committee or commission more Retail 

Study. Ultimately the deliberations of such a commission may 
li^erS; in the forS of a report which may then referred to by 
various relevant constituencies on the campus for further s y 
and dicussion. The final synthesis, if any, ““y ^®’'® ^ j 
of a fa-:ulty resolution, an executiye action on the part 
the administration, or a formal decision by Board Trustees. 

At no staqe in these proceedings is there opportunity for direct 
excSInge ^iews among all the interested parties, much less 
for the determination of some group decison or consensus. 

2. A University Senate or Council? 

It would seem far better if major policy issues ^® 

dealt with, in the first instance, by a boraaly representa 
group already in being and with experience in ^he consideration 
of sLilar mLters. Examples of the kind of problem which might 
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be dealt with by such a body are the handling of student records/ 
the use of human beings in experiments/ the restrictions and 
regulations under which university property may be used for 
non— university purposes/ the status of ROTC and so on. Such a 
body might also concern itself with matters involving the 
quality of the physical/ intellectual and esthetic aspects of 
the Cornell environment/ and other matters of common concern. 

The argument of such a body is based only in part on the 
need of a better and more rapid way of making policy decisons 
affecting the whole university. There is also an obvious need 
for improving the level of public discussion of these matters. 

All of us who have served on the Commission feel that we have 
learned a great deal which we did not know before about how 
the University functions and what might be done to improve it. 

We have also been forced to examine various assumptions about 
the educational process which some of us had accepted more or 
less uncritically from previous generations. Because of the 
press of meeting our more immediate responsibilities/ we frequen y 
had to turn aside with regret from a lively discussion of 
institutional policy. This experience has convinced us of the 
purely educational potential of a high level group, representative 
of all constituencies for a continuing discussion of university 
policies. In order to be maximumly effective, such discussion 
should ordinarily take place in public, with an opportunity for 
participation either orally or by written questions on the part 
of a larger audience. Carefully conducted public discussion of 
the basic philosophy underlying such phrases as academic freedom, 
freedom to learn or freedom of expression could be an important 
educational experience for the entire community, as well as 
helping to direct the institution to the best decison in a 
specific instance. 

The exact composition of such a council may remain a 
matter for further discussion. As a starter, the administration, 
the faculty and the student body should all be substantially 
represented as they have been, at least in principle, on t is 
Commission. Serious thought should also be given to including 
reoresentation from the Board of Trustees . 

Although any increase in size of such a body tends to 
decrease the sense of participation, the council shou3.d be as^ 
broadly representative of the various elemtents which go to make 
up Cornell as possible, probably 40-50. The Provost should be 
a regular member ex-officio, preside over its meetings and set 
the agenda with the help of a committee composed of the Dean 
of the Faculty and a representative of the student membership. 
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Although one of its important functions would be to advise 
and consult with the President at his request, the primary 
function of the proposed body would be to foresee policy issues 
and devise courses of action before the situation reached 
emergency proportions . It would also have overall ^ responsibility 
for other joint committees set up to consider special policy or 
operating problems . 

A question immediately arises as to the relationship between 
the proposed body and the sphere of influence of the faculty. In 
the first place it should be said that the University Council is 
not thought of as superseding the faculty in matters regarded as 
normally within the latter's primary sphere of interest. The 
reason for its existence is to be found instead in the broad 
range of issues for which conventional faculty machinery has 
pj70ved inadequate. As pointed out above, the increasing number 
of issues that involve the whole community and often bear parti- 
cularly heavily on students have recently led to the appointment 
of numerous presidential commissions. Characteristically these ^ 
commissions have been more broadly representative of the community 
and especially of the student body than is customary on the usual 
faculty committee. We take these facts as indicative of the need 
for something new and different in the structure of University 
government . 

Questions will also be asked about the power of the proposed 
body to implement its decisions. It is certainly not easy to 
define the distribution of power in the University structure. In 
a formal sense all power resides in the Board of Trustees. In 
practice, power is diffused throughout the entire structure, some- 
times by formal delegation, more often perhaps by custom. Mucn 
depends on the confidence the Board develops in the ability of 
administration and of faculty and student groups to make decisions 
on their own and carry them out effectively. One way of stating 
one's hopes for the effectiveness of the proposed council is to 
say that the Board of Trustees might be expected to begin by 
paying careful attention to its recommendations in matters of 
overall policy. As the council gains experience and proves its 
capacity, it can be further expected that the Board would come to 
follow its guidance in overall policy making in much the same way 
as it now follows the recommendations of the faculty in such 
s^■-ictly academic matters as the appointment of professors and 
the awarding of degrees. 

As we prepare this version of our report, it is clear that 
a large proportion of the Cornell community is prepared to accept 
the need for some new administrative advice, which brings together 
representatives of all the major constituencies of the university. 
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Indeed, a larger constituent assembly to develop such Re>r machinery 
is in the process of being rapidly forged in the flames of 
necessity as these words are written. 

We therefore include at this point in this report, a lengthy 
and thoughtful essay on the parameters which must be taken into 
account in designing new machinery for student participation 
major policy decisions affecting the wnole universi.-y. It was 
written some months ago by a student member with extensive 
experience in the operation (and non-operation) of previous 
experiments in student government. 

3. Representation and Other Problems Involved in Student 
Participation by Stephen Hadli’‘y 

(I) Any decision making process must be tailored to the 
particular needs and characteristics of the environment at ^ 

Cornell. The difficulty in talking of a "srudent coimunity 
must be recognized as one of these characteristics o .e 
Cornell environment and as posing a problem with respec o 
student role in decision making. There is a . 

predominantly of male undergraduates, who feel li^txe identif 
cation with "Cornell University" or their fellow scudents. For 
many of these students this lack of identification is a result 
of a living situation that places them in off-campus 
for three years after the freshman dorm experience. The central 
activities of these students are off-campus and their only tie 
to the "University Community" is through classes. Combine this 
with a passive attitude toward classroom education, 

result is a group of students unexcited by campus-oriented j-ssues. 
Another major group of uninvolved students can be found in t 

firaternity system. For many of these students, activiti 

any relevance are centered in an off-campus living uni 

fraternity house. Ccimpus concerns seem rather is an 

little effect upon their lives. These examples are Y 

suggest a possible explanation for what is a fund^ental character- 

istic of a great portion of the undergraduate student t>od_ 

total lack of feeling of common identity with other ° . 

the student body resulting in an absence of any sense of ^ 

within this segment of the student body. Tnis exhibit 

in indifference to campus-oriented issues and a failure to 

a concern for education policy. 

In contrast to this uninvolved constituency is an as yet 
minority group of students actively concerned with issues 
university policy and academic reform. Though not an identifiable 
group by Ly means, students of this persuasion appear to have 
a much Lre developed sense of a "university 
identification with other students as fellow participants 
university living and educational experience. 
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There is a general ideological split between these two 
groups. The uninvolved student is usually more •‘conservative" 
on matters of educational reform and 1. - university's role in 
society — when he expresses himself on these matters. The 
active and concerned student is more "liberal" in these areas. 



In this general characterization of the student body can be 
seen the roots of the problems Cornell faces in defining the role 
of students in decision making. On one hand is a large mass of 
students who care little about participation in the decision 
process. On the other are* students who care very much about this 
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problem is to include these active students interested in taking 
a role in university decision-making in the policy forming process 
while still permitting the majority of the student body to exert 
a check upon these students on specific issues when its interest 
is aroused. 



(2) There is a second characteristic of the Cornell environ- 
ment that is important with regard to decision making process. 

This is that Cornell, like most universities, is a product of 
participation of many different constituencies. It cannot be 
said to be the possession by right of either the students or 
faculty, or both. The decisicn making process must reflect 
those groups that have a real stake in the university and its 
oper«_tion. A list of these groups could stretch to alumni, 
campus employees , parents , and the like . But it seems that 
those who should participate in the university decision making 
process can be narrowed to four groups who are most intimately 
involved in the university as an institution. 

(a) The students, for whom the university is a place of 
learning and personal growth during many critical years 
of their lives . 

(b) The faculty, for whom the university is the center 
of a lifetime career. 

(c) The trustees who bear the burden for the financial 
operation of the university, and its protection from 
excessive pressures both from within and especially from 
without the university. 

(d) The administration who are concerned with the- opera- 
tion of the university as an academic institution. 

But though these groups have the primary stake in the 
university, they cannot operate in isolation. They must recognize 
the demands placed upon them by such related groups as alumni, 
parents, and the like. They also must acknowledge that the 
University does not operate isolated from general society. Hence 
there will be demands from government, business, the professions, 
and many other groups in society. 
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This characteristic of multiple constituencies, though not 
unique to the Cornell environment, causes two problems with 
regard to university decison making. The first is to somenow 
include these fou r constituencies in the dec ision making process 
^7^1- r^flPCt t he f act that the interest: and conceri Teach o _f 
these groups has in a decision — and hen ce the roj ^ each plays 

TtiakinG process - will vary, de^enoi ng on th^ 
iss iips and policy area involved. The second probl-^m is defin j ju 

what degree the decisbn making process should take — cognizance 

the other claims upon the university fro m society at lar^e^ 

( 3 ) An examination of the deci^n makiiiy process must also 
take into account the institutions of the university and how 
they function in the Cornell environment. A study of decision 
making must take cognizance of the present institutional arrange- 
ments and evaluate their operation. It must recognize the key 
role departments play in educational policy. And i mus 
evaluate the role of the central university administration in 

campus affairs. 

On this latter point, it is clear that there are several 
problems involving the central administration and its operation. 
Though nominally this group is to have only a maintainence role, 
it is clear that many policy decisions are being made by tne 
administration. These decisions may be made in two ways: 

(a) Consciously by university officials working in the area 

of decision. The problem here is that other groups on c^pus -- 
especially the faculty and students, have only a minimal role in 
terms of input and actual participation in such decisions. It 
is not sufficient that an administrator merely consult wi-h or 
inform the other constituencies of his actions . They must 
participate in these decisions for they are the groups ^ 

affected by them. The problem here is to o pen up t hese decioic^ 
that ar e not exclusively administration a c tions to participatio n 
nf^he other constituenLes on the campu s ._^fe^ lJLowa^ 
still be m ade for the valuable expertise that can be ^ 

^ adm; n istration o ffi c ials — giving sucn exper tise p rop ej^j;>e^^ 
in the~aecision making process. 

(b) The second way policy dec is ions become the sole province 

of the administration is through an unconscious process 
characteristic of most bureaucracies. This is a process whereby 
policy decisions are made by adir.inistrators in _ 

outllHing administrative procedures and me'-hods. ^^ood example 
of this process was the policy with regard to the , 

service that "evolved" in the Registrar’s Office. Th® 

here is to desiqn a structure i ncluding all f our universi^ ^ 

constituencies that would be "able to inv e stigate instances wh^ 
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policy has been made under the guise of administrative procedure . 

This group could then set a broad policy in the contested area 

and bind tha administration to reflect this policy in its procedures . 

There is a special problem for students posed by a situation 
which allows many policy decisions to be made by the central 
administration. Thej'e are many informal ties between the faculty 
and the administration. A faculty member usually knows who to 
go to for attention to a matter that concerns him. By his position 
and reputation, he has at his command a measure of influence and 
bargaining power with which to deal with the administration. But 
the student is largely left out of this system of informal rela- 
tionships. He has little credit and influence with the administra- 
tion, and hence has a very poor bargaining position. Thus it is 
that though both faculty and students are often left out of the 
administration decision making process, the concerns of the faculty 
occupy a higher priority than those of the students. Lacking 
direct participation in the decisions made by the administration 
on an informal basis, the student resorts to violence and con- 
frontation as the only way to get the university to heed his 
concerns, and to place him more prominently on its priority 
list. Thus another pr oblem in dealing with the central adrainis- 
tration is to design a decision making process that includes 
both the students and faculty and reflects the inability of the 
student to get his concerns translated into university priorities 
through the devices of informal persuasion open to the faculty. 

There is another reason for the devolution of decision 
making to the central administration. This is the close relation- 
ship that administration has to the Board of Trustees. The top 
echelon of the Day Hall administration is responsible to the 
Board of Trustees , and they seem to best have the ear of the 
Trustees when it comes to university policy. The fact that the 
Trustees have the ultimate authority for setting policy reflects 
the assumption that a group which bears the financial responsi- 
bility of the university should therefore have the power of final 
decision. Financial control is equated to policy control, and a 
pre-eminent position in the decision making process. It is true 
that the Trustees have chosen to delegate much of this authority 
to the faculty, for instance. But on the broad question of the 
relation between the university and society, the Trustees almost 
alone have had the power to make decisions. For many of these 
decisions have been in the context of financial questions and 
issues regarding the university as a corporate entity (ex. CAL, 
Investment Policy, etc.) It must be recognized that the other 
university constituencies have an interest in these issues and 
have the right to participation in the decisions involving them. 

Thus a fourth problem regarding institutions and decision making 
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is to include the other university constituencies in policy decision 
making related to the university's p^ition as a corporate entity 
in society — decisions that are now made almost soley by the 
t:rust:ees an^ t:he t:op echelon of Day Hall administ:rat:ion. 



The fifth problem of university institutions is in the 
area of responsiveness. There is u phlethora of standing coi^ittees 
covering almost every aspect of university life. Yet the majority 
of these committees meet only once or twice annually, if that. 

The separation between these coromxttees in regard to area of 

z ^ 4-Vi^eo 4-4-ooc 
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passive in nature, willing to respond to a problem or question 
brought to them but urwilling to actively inv'estigate current 
policy to isolate problems before a complaint is raised and suggest 
improvements. The result is that the major decisions are now 
made outside these structures either by the administration or by 
commissions especially set up to respond to the "crisis issues . 

What good is a structure that lies dormant waiting for the big 
policy issues, and then is worthless when those issues finally 
arise? What is wrong with an institutionalized decision making 
process that has to create special commissions to deal with the 
most crucial issues because they appear outside the present 
policy making machinery, (i.e. draft policy, ROTC, relation to 
civil law the list is long)? It is obvious that much of our 
machinery is .unresponsible and irrelevant. The fifth problem is 
thus to design policy making mechanisms that are active and 
innovative, with clearly defined spheres of competenc e, sufficient 
power to move in those spheres of concern, responsive to crisis , 
and relevant to the areas in which policy must be made . 



There is a final aspect of institutions and their operation 
in the Cornell, environment that must be considered. This is the 
\istory of the institutions of "student government" and what 
problems this history implies for student participation in 
university decision making. There are many lessons to be learned 
from this history. 



(a) The first is that there is very real question as to the 
validity of the notion of representation in the Cornell student 
body. The student government of pre-1958 depended on organiza- 
tions with identifiable constituencies to form the basis for a 
student government. Individuals were drawn from these organiza- 
tions (usually the president) as representatives of groups that 
in turn were "representative" of different portions of the campus. 
This scheme was destroyed in the 1958 riots. It was replaced by 
an Executive Board of students elected campus wide but each 
supposed to represent a "constituency" — fraternity representative, 
women's representative, etc. This structure perished under the 
charge of lack of representativeness. Finally Cornell saw the 
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Student Association which attempted representation on the basis 
of residential units. This scheme collapsed before it was born. 

The upshot of this history is to question whether "repre- 
sentation” makes any sense in the Cornell student body . College 
Councils provide a poor base for representation because as 
constituencies they have students who have only the loosest tie 
together. Residential constituencies work better, for in doms 
and group living units there is some cohesion and communication 
among the students. They could serve as a basis for a constituency 
system, but the system breaks down for college town and apartment 
living where there is no such group cohesion beyond the three ^ 
or four man apartment. Representation on the basis of communica- 
tion and cohesion is almost impossible. 

Representation has also been based on "interests,” but it 
too has failed. The problem is that the decisons made by any 
"representative” body would be related to political, academic, 
and environmental areas. What is an individual's "interest 
group in one area would not be in another . The IFC might 
represent a fraternity man's interest in residential matters 
but SDS might represent him better on political issues . Hence 
the oroblem is selecting which set of "interests" is to be the 
basis of representation. 

This representation by interest groups has been thwarted by 
a hostility to using organizations as the basis of representa- 
tion. Students do not appear to be content with a method that 
selects students from organizations that in turn represent 
students (as WSGA, IFC, etc.); they prefer something more direct 
and responsive. 

Bluntly, the problem is to include students in the un iver- 
s ity decision m aki ng process without depending on a system of 
"representatio n" of the student body. All of the so-c alled ^ ^ 
repre^ntative student governments have been ultimately rejected 
by the students and challenged as merely providing only tue 
appearance of representation. 

(b) The second lesson of the history of student government 
is that students have rejected the notion of a separate 
"government" structure. This was the motivating force in the 
drive to get students on the FCSA and in the abolition of the 
Student Association. One of the factors that contributed to 
the demise of the E::ecutive Board was the realization of its 
impotence in the face of the faculty which possessed ultimate 
power to approve or veto . The Executive Board was reduced o 
the status of a lobby, and when the left proved that confronta- 
tion was more effective than lobby, the Executive Board was 
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finished If decisions are made by faculty and administration 
SaSzakonl and if students are to take part i". these decxsrons 

then thev must participate directly m ^.hese organizatio • 

^ a separate student government s t ru c tu^ 

fn legislate on student affairs bu t to include students in 

university policy making structures. This implies a 

nf ItudenL^a<^ /constituent in the j^^FiHTcy as a whole a _nd 

^rticinatinq that affect th e univer _ s ^ 

as^a whole, ^not merely narrowly de f ined "student affairs." 
m V ^ 1 /*>me *i oor'-iQ'inn M^ikinci at Cornell 

The previous discussion has revealed several problens in 

designing^a procedure for decision making ^’^policy 

these problems one can isolate various conditions that a policy 

formation scheme must fulfill at Cornell. 

(1) It must include the five major campus constituencies — 
faculty, students, administration, non-academic staff, and 
trustee; -- while 'reflecting their different interests and con- 
cerns in the role each plays in decisions in a given area. 

(2) It must take cognizance of the claims upon the 

sf laroe All five constituencies must be includea 

fn decisions rLlting'to the university’s position as a corporate 
entity with respect to that society. 

(3) The decisions that arc now made 

tration actions must be opened up to the participation of tnose 
other constituencies, yet allowance made for toe expertise tha 
can be contributed by administration officials. 

(4) The decision-making procedure must allow these other 
constituencies to investigate instances when policy has 

made under the guise of administrative procedure, and have the 

power to approve or alter that policy. 

(5) The policy-making mechanisms must Efficient 

and relevant to the areas in which policy must be made. 

(6) Students must not be "included" in ^ s|P«f ® uden?"'" 
government structure legislating on 

that affect the university as a whole. 
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(7) Student participation in the decisbn making process 
must reflect the inability of students to get their concerns 

on the university priority list through the devices of informal 
persuasion open to the faculty. 

(8) Students must be included in the university decision 
making process without depending on a system of "representation" 
of the student body. The minority of active students inter asted 
in taking a role in university decision making must be allowed 
to do so, while still permitting the majority of the stadent 
body to exert a check upon' these students on specific issues 
when its interest is aroused. 

The Student "s Role 



A measure of explanation is needed to clarify the statement 
previously made concerning the importance of participation of 
even a minority of interested students with preovision for a 
majority check upon them. It would be easy to use the apathy 
that is often manifest among Cornell students to discount 
student aparticipation in decision making. But this would be 
foolish for two reasons: (1) It would neglect the times when 

the campus at large has shown acute interest in specific campus 
issues, as the Executive Board's Viet Nam Resolutions, the issues 
raised by SEE, the busing of students to the Mobilization, etc. 
Students have been uninvolved about much of the day-to-day 
operation of the university, and rightly so. But they have 
demonstrated their concern, and overcome this uninvolvement, 
on many key issues of the past. 

(2) Even if only a minority of the student body were 
interested in the issues relating to university policy, a case 
still could be made for student participation (even minority 
participation) in the decision process. Many reasons can be 
given for the inclusici of students in this process: 

(a) Students have a right to such participation as 
citizens of the university in the same sense that 
faculty are citizens, and to a great extent students 
desire this participation. 

(b) Students can contribute to the making of better 
decisions by adding another perspective into the decision 
process — the perspective of those who feel the effects 
of many university policies. 

(c) The participation would be instructive to the student, 
giving him a chance to learn about policy making process 
and see the function and operation of institutions in a 
community. 
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The last two reasons are the most important and they do 
poc depend on an activated majority demanding participation. 

The objectives of better decisions and instruction to the 
student could be achieved even if only a minority of the student 
bod^* were interested in campus-centered issues. What any student 
can contribute to the decision process is the point of view of 
those "whom the shoe pinches." This is whet students have in 
common, this perspective as the receivers cf the effects of 
polic-7. The individual student retains this perspective, and 
hence"" is able to enrich the decision process, whether he is 
"representative" of a large active and interested student bo y 
cr whether he participates merely as an individual student -- 
for -student" is the key. And that student will learn from the 
experience of participation in decision making whether he is 
"re.;-resentative" or merely acting as an individual. 



Thus to emphasize the uninvolvement among students as a 
reason to deny them participation in the decision process is 
fruitless. It ianores the interest the student body does 
exhibit in specific issues, and it fails to discredit the primary 
reasons for having student participation in the first place. 

This also explains why provision must be made to allow the 
majority of the students to have a check on the minority who 
actually participate in the decision process. To fail to 
provide for such a check would ignore the interest great numbers 
of students have shown in the past on specific campus issuer an 
set a high level to what is demanded of a student in order to 
make his voice heard. This is what is implicit in the move 
from referendum to open meeting as the basic technique o 
establishing policy positions among students. It se s up a 
higher requirement before a student's vote is counted. n a 
very general level, the often noninvolvsd majority of the campus 
could be characterized as non-meeting oriented. They are some 
times willing to cast a ballot, but rarely to sit through a xong 
meeting. To formulate student policy positions by the open 
meeting method v^ould exclude this group of students. Those who 
would respond to this system and attend the open meeting are 
the same students who would be active and interested enough 
to sit on faculty and administration committees in the first place 

It is not fair to ignore the interest the bulk of the 
students have often shown on specific issues and allow the 
minority of more active and interested students to h^ye sole 
control of the student position on policy matters eitner throug 
giving them free rein on faculty-administration coimittees or 
employing th- open meeting technique of policy-position formation. 

The student on these committees is not a ° • 

students through any constituency scheme or the like. The notion 
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of such representation has already been discredited. But at 
the same time the student is not operating in a vacuum but is 
making policy that will affect his fellow students. For this 
reason the latter have a right to express their stance on 
major policy issues and exercise a degree of control over those 
policies through the students on the committee. It is only 
in this sense that a student member of a policy body is a 
“representative” of the students. This right to exercise 
such a check should not be thwarted by a procedure which, by 
demanding a great deal before granting a voice in policy 
position formation, could not accommodate all of the students 
if they did satisfy this requirement. Such is the problem with 
government by open meeting. If 10,000 students did respond, it 
would be totally unmanageable. It is the virtue of referendum 
that it could handle such interest. 

Furthermore it has been the conclusion of the Commission 
that students should be interested and concerned in their 
education and the issues that involve the university community. 

If this is true, then a restrictive method of expressing a 
policy preference would be antithetical to this principle for 
it would squash the interest that substantial numbers of students 
have expressed in the past on these issues. The check of the 
majority is not only a right but also an important means of 
encouraging the interest and concern about the university that 
should characterize every student. 

Thus what is emerging is a scheme of participation by 
interested students in university decision making not as 
"representatives" of the students in the normal sense but 
morely subject to check by the majority of students on the 
most major issues in a referendum. This has been justified 
on several grounds: 

(1) It is democratic, and this involves an assumption that 
policy formation should reflect the interests of the 
majority and that the majority best sees and watches out 
for its interests . 

(2) But it also allows the participating students great 
latitude in their position on policy making bodies . It 
recognizes the lack of content to "representation" as 
normally understood — involving the link to specific 
constituencies and interest groups. 

(3) It seeks to encourage, not stifle the growth of 
concern in university and educational interests that 
should characterize every student. 

This scheme must also serve to encourage student interest 
and oarticipation through its institutions since it is felt 
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such interest is a virtue to be encouraged, H2nce actual 
participation should not be open only to the already active^ 
and interested but also somehow incorporate less “activated** 
individuals to awaken this interest in them. It seems that 
apathy is to a great extent the product of lack of understand- 
ing of the mechanism of decision making and its relevance to 
the student. Hence participation and interest will grow 
together. It must not be insisted that interest be evident 
necessarily before participation, for this is to ignore how 
involvement even in a small way encourages interest and 
furthers participation. 

This is why the notion of waiting until students have 
identified themselves as a body, developed widespread interest 
in student concerns, and demanded participation seems incomplete. 
It also would defer the beneficial role interested students 
could play now to a day sometime in the future — if at all, 

A more convinci ng challenge to the method outlined above 
is that giving active minorities full rein would be the most 
effective way of “awakening" the majority — by so alienating 
them that they would be forced to organize and take charge. 

But what vjould probably happen is that an opposition faction 
would arise to oppose the minority in control of the student 
positions in decision making bodies. This faction would not 
be representative of a majority, buc merely a minority ^ 
extreme in the other direction. This is similar to what happened 
with the issue of subsidy to buses for the mobilization. When 
the Executive Board backed SDS , the protest that arose took the 
form of STOP. The majority chose to express itself through 
referendum rather than counter— organization. 



The Chairman of the Commission finds himself in almost 
complete agreement with the analytical parts of Mr, Hadley’s 
presentation. It may, however, be worthwhile to call attention 
to the following considerations regarding some of the recommenda- 
tions. 

Although the case for student participation by special 
minority interest is persuasively made, it should be born in 
mind that experience with such schemes in other situations is 
not reassuring. For example, the whole progress of English 
Democracy from the first reform bill to the abolition of the 
university seats in parliment a few years ago has been away from 
the weighted representation of special groups to a more 
generalized geographical pattern. Students in government can 
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easily provide other examples of the failure of syndicalist 
models in the late medievel and early Renaissance periods as 
well as in various Latin countries in modern times. 

Majority rule of any kind, especially in a pattern which 
provides for a referendum on controversial matters by what is 
explicitly defined as a relatively uniformed student body may 
well be incompatible with the traditional role of the univer- 
sity. Many of us would feel, for excunple, that the primary 
role of a university i«: to provide society with a wide variety 
of ideas, and with graduates trained in a wide variety of wciys. 
Ezra Cornell "would found a university where any person could 
study any subject." Like all preaunbles there is something 
metaphorical about this statement, but like all good metaphors 
it states an important truth. The Board of Trustees and faculty 
of Cornell have steadfastly fostered the rights of students 
to study if not "any subject" at least a wider variety than 
commonly recognized as part of a university curriculum when 
they were instituted - from Animal Husbandry, through Hotel 
Management to Black Studies. It is not now clear that this 
principle would fare as well in the hands of a shifting majority 
of students . 



II D The University and National Policy 

As pointed out in the introduction of this report and 
mentioned from time to time elsewhere, one of the greatest 
problems facing the university is its relationship to society 
at large. Reasons have been given for the view that there is 
no way of avoiding this matter since the university is already 
so deeply involved in society in so many different ways. The 
Commission debated the matter on several occasions, and the 
earlier parts of the report reflect what the Chairman learned 
from these discussions. What follows, however, is the result 
of independent reflection. 

It is now obvious that a great deal of campus unrest is 
due to the identification of the university by the student 
with national policies which he abhors. The Amherst declaration 
of May 2, 1969, makes it very clear that the roots of campus 
disorders are to be found largely in the field of national 
policy. The question then becomes "how sensible is, it to use 
the university as a corporate entity to change national policy, 
a proposal which in its extreme form, counsels the destruction 
of the university as a means of destroying a corrupt society. 

The reason for discussing this question in this section 
of the report is because of its bearing on how any new body 
set up to make overall university policy should function. 
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Arguments will be given to support the view that the University 
Council should confine itself to making policy only as it affects 
the university, it should not make policy as a means of directly 
influencing the policies of other social political institutions. 
Thus the University had every right to discontinue secret research 
on campus since it could demonstrate that it was bad for the 
University. It was bad primarily because it interfered with 
freedom of inquiry and especially with freedom of teaching. It 
would have been unsound for the University to bar secret research 
on the grounds that such research is bad for the nation. This 
question must be argued in a larger arena by individuals and 
by groups explicitly set up to serve such political purposes. 

Similarly the University has a right to consider the condi- 
tions under which the ROTC may operate on campus as such operation 
affects its other obligations. It is not correct to withdraw 
from ROTC primarily as a means of forcing the Pentagon to stop 
the Viet Nam War. 

Let us take another less highly charged example. The 
university has not yet taken a position on the building of 
a new power plant on Lake Cayuga. It has, however, encouraged 
its biologists and engineers to make studies of its probable 
effects both on the ecology of the region and the cost of power. 

It has also allowed the members of the staff to organize groups 
opposing construction and has made its facilities available for 
pxiblic presentation of their views. It would ultimately be 
correct and proper for the university to oppose the building 
of the station officially because of its probable adverse 
effects on the Cornell environment. The university should not 
prejudge the situation, however, nor oppose construction on 
general social grounds; least of all should it try to stop 
construction by preventing its faculty staff from engaging in 
the necessary preliminary studies . 

When then does the study of this and other examples (history 
is full of them) tell us about the way a new body set up to 
share responsibility for overall university policy should operate. 

1. Its primary criteria should be the effects of proposed 
policies on the operation of the university itself. In this 
connection it must always be remembered that the primary purpose 
of the university is to provide society with the widest variety 
of trained people, new ideas, and new technologies. It must 
also provide information to society on the probable effects of 
the application of new ideas and technologies so that society 
can make wise choices (in the past it has too often slighted this 
last obligation) . 
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2. It should not take specific positions on subjects of 
public controversy except in so far as the subject bears 
directly on the university itself. 

3. It should certainly allow, and probably encourage, 
individuals and groups within the university to take positions 
on social and political issues and to work actively in support 
of them. It should not allow the use of coercion, or inter- 
ference with normal functioning of the university as a means 
of political persuasion. 

The following comments on these three fundamental points 
may be in order. 

1. Society at least tacitly recognizes the importance of 
the university as a provider of a variety of ideas from which 
the fittest may later be chosen by natural and sometimes deliberate 
selection. It is therefore ^ prepared to allow a greater degree 
of individual freedom and eccentricity than exists in most other 
institutions. For this and other reasons the members of univer- 
sity faculties have tended to be in advance of the population 
at large in the acceptance of new ideas. Dawrinian evolution 
was accepted in most universities before it was by the Church 
of England, or the legislatures of some American States. 

Keynesian economics was a commonplace in both Cambridge, England 
and Cambridge, Mass, a decade before it beccime recognized as 
an important part of national fiscal policy. The evils and 
illegalities of U.S. attitudes in Southeast Asia were being 
analyzed and promulgated by university experts nearly 15 years 
before the Senate Foreign Regulations Committee dared to question 
executive decisions on the war. 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that even the best 
universities fail to realize their full potential as innovators . 
Not only are the external pressures normally on the side of the 
status quo, but the traditional hierarchical structure of the 
university, as well as the normal complacency of comfortable 
middle class faculty members tend to inhibit rapid change. The 
universix.y community has been unconscionably slow, for example, 
to recognize that the nation’s educational system from kinder- 
garten to postdoctoral study, while almost ideally adapted to 
the needs of upwardly mobile middle class Jews and only slightly 
less so to those of white Anglo Saxon Protestants, has not done 
so well by Irish and Italian Catholics and is almost totally 
useless to all but a minority of the blacks who have been a part 
of American society for much longer than most of the rest of us . 

As an example of a similar log, :t the technological level, 
there are probably still many more faculty members preaching the 
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virtues of extensive use of fertilizers and insecticides than 
in warning farmers and the general public against the long- 
term dangers . 

Perhaps most serious is the failure of the university to 
recognize the full implications of its various relationships 
with military matters. For various historical reasons these 
relationships are much closer than they were before 1940. The 
case for or against the participation of the university in 
unclassified research supported by the Department of Defense 
is too complicated to argue in detail here. Let us simply 
assert that the share of university personnel devoted to 
topics of interest to the military is unduly high in relation 
to those devoted to studying other methods of preserving our 
national honor and settling international differences. 



All these imbalances and complacencies and many more are 
fit subjects for discussion and decision by any body set up 
to consider overall university policy and to suggest methods 
for change. The emphasis however, should be on developing new 
approaches to the solution of national problems in ways appro- 
priate to the university rather than on a mere negative with- 
drawal from presumably undesirable activity. 



2. What are the arguments that support the notion that the 
university should refrain from taking public positions on con- 
troversial matters? There are two major ones, the first is 
somewhat theoretical and philosophical, the second is intensly 
practical . 



As we have seen the university presents itself to society 
as the protector of the widest variety of opinion and variation. 
Above all, it stands for the concept that ideas should not be 
prejudged; they must be allowed to develop in a protected atmos- 
phere before being tried in the crucible of experience. Society 
has come to respect this need and to tolerate the university 
in its role as innovator. It is logically inconsistent for the 
university, the primary initiator and protector of variations, 
to select certain ideas for special protection or promulgation. 

The practical difficulties involved in making the university 
into a political instrument are formidable. As we have emphasized 
many times in this paper, the university is made for variety. 

It is inherently difficult for a faculty to get together around 
a single point of view on any political matter. The addition of 
Trustees and students complicates the problem even further. The 
mere mechanics of debate and. the polling procedures necessary to 
determine the community's view on political matters would be 
cumbersome and time consuming. Grave problems would arise in 
regard to weighing the votes of the various constituencies to 
arrive at a single corporate opinion. 
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Most damaging of all is the high probability that some of 
the most capable and sincere faculty members would resign rather 
than be associated with an official institutional position with 
which they sharply disagreed. The attempt to forge the univer— 
sity into a single weapon of social and political reform is thus 
likely to end in the destruction of its primary role as a multiple, 
independently targeted critic of tociety. By now it should be 
clear to everyone that the university is far from the indestructible 
monolithic oppressive power structure pictured in the fantasies 
of some students . As ci political organization it is actually 
unusually fragile, and it we aren't careful it may fall apart 
before we realize how fragile it is. 

3 . It is equally a fact that the uiiversity contains many 
members with strong feelings on political and social matters • 

Indeed, the sharp increase in student interest in national and 
world issues has struck most of us as a great improvement over 
the apathy of 1950 's. What has not yet been learned is how to 
aim this energy directly on the appropriate targets in the 
political and social world outside the university. 

The power spent in crumpling ROTC on the campus does not 
always reach the Pentagon nor the Armed Forces Committees of 
the Congress that are the primary engines of the military 
industrial complex. In any case, the hated Viet Nam War is 
not solely or even primarily a product of the military , many of 
whom have always had severe misgivings about land wars in Asia. 
Civilian diplomats have played an important role and until 
relatively recently they have had the support of a majority of 
the electorate . Campus obscenities , threats , and in some 
cases sticks and stones directed at visiting diplomats attempt- 
ing to explain their positions have not done much to turn the 
electorate away from the war. Indeed, the evidence is con- 
vincing that continuing campus disorders, however elevated 
their motives, are turning the electorate against the univer- 
sities in considerable numbers . 

So what should politically active students do? In the 
first place they should aim their energies at appropriate 
targets in the outside world. The early days of the McCarthy 
campaign shows how effective student power can be if properly 
focused. A determined effort to lower the voting age to 18 
should be undertaken at once and would probably be successful, 
especially if coupled with an effort to restore more responsible 
behavior on campus. Possession of the vote would help to bring 
the weight of student opinion to bear directly on legislative 
and executive action, and of course, increase the influence of 
youth in political campaigns. It would simultaneously relieve 
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on© of thG sourcGS of thG fGGling of politioal powcrlGSsnGss 
that affects so many young people; and it would give more pith 
and moment to campus organizations dedicated to political action 
through normal channels. 

The university should work closely with other elements in 
society to develop more channels for appropriate social and 
political action. Summer "internship" with Congressional 
Committees and other government bodies have helped a few students 
to a better understanding of how things may actually be 
accomplished in the political world. The Peace Corps and 
Vista are on the whole successful examples of larger scale 
opportunities for social reform. Many students would probably 
profit by taking a year off during their college years, to 
•participate in social or political affairs. At present the 
draft laws make such a course dangerous. The universities 
would certainly be justified in making a strong case for 
revision of the draft laws because of their very deterious 
effects on both undergraduate and graduate education. 

This is clearly not the place to explore all the ways in 
which a university can help its students to become politically 
active without identifying itself with particular sides of 
particular questions. It is hoped that enough has been said 
to call attention to the importance of the problem and indicate 
that the legitimate political interests of students can be 
expressed more effectively than they are now in ways which 
will do less damage to the university 

These observations are included in this section of the 
report because of their bearing on the design of University 
Council for the making of overall policy. If they are correct, 
it would appear that such a body should be capable of protecting 
and fostering the legitimate political interests of faculty and 
students and helping to find effective ways of directing them 
towards appropriate targets. On the other hand, it need not 
and probably should not be designed to engage the University 
as a corporate entity in political affairs. 
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I. Students 

We begin our analysis with students since student unrest is the 

initial reason for the commission's existence. The literature on 

students falls into a number of categories: first, student movements, 

historical and current; second, sociological and psychological 

studies of students under less political circumstances, including 

studies of students as learners, as developing personalities, and as 

members of the university community. 

A. Student movements 

1 . History of student movements 

a . Anarchism and nihilism 

Student movements in the past have had important 
politcal implications , particularly v/here these movements 
have been joined by other groups , such as political 
parties and labor organizations . There are extremely 
Interesting parallels between the nihilism of students in 
Russia in the 1860's and current patterns. This is 
particularly apparent in the anarchistic rejection of the 
"establishment" as the source of all social and human ills. 
Problems can only be solved by eliminating the system. 

See: 

"Anarchism." International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1968. 
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National Socialism in the post-war peiiod. 
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